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Western Kentucky State ‘Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Fall Session Opens September 22, 1930 


















































The school year which closed July 1, 1930, 
shows that Western enrolled more students and 
had the most successful year in the experience 
of the institution. It enrolled 4,007 different 
students not counting the Training School, the 
Demonstration Rural School and the Exten- 
sion and Correspondence Departments. It en- 
rolled 420 students in the Training School, 42 in 
the Demonstration Rural School, 238 in Exten- 
sion and 1,844 in Correspondence Department; 
making a total of 6,548 different students the 
institution instructed directly and _ indirectly 
during the scholastic year. The regular enrol!- 
ment was 237 more than the institution ever en- 
rolled during a single year. 


FRESHMAN DAYS 


College freshmen who have not previously 
registered at Western and expect to be in at- 
tendance in the fall should be present on Sep- 
tember 19 and 20. These days are designated 
as Freshman Days. There will be something 
planned for every hour on these days, beginning 
with a general meeting at ten o'clock on Friday, 
September 19. The faculty will be on the cam- 
pus to extend hearty welcome and assistance in 
every way possible. 


KENTUCKY BUILDING 


The Board of Directors of College Heights 
Foundation and the Board of Regents of the 
Western Kentucky Teachers College have by 
unanimous agreement authorized the construc- 
tion of the Kentucky Building. A FORCE OF 
MEN ARE NOW-:-AT WORK EXCAVAT- 
ING FOR THE FOUNDATION. THE 
BUILDING WILL BE COMPLETED JUST 
AS SOON AS TIME AND FINANCES 
WILL ALLOW. 


The New Health Building 


The new Health Building and Gymnasium is 
being rapidly constructed. It will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy by Christmas. 
It is 125 by 225 feet. It will be the largest 
building on College Heights. It will have a 
seating capacity of 5,000. 


Persons desiring further information should 
write for the new catalog and a recent issue of 
Teachers College Heights. 
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Hastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


RICHMOND te KENTUCKY 


Fall Semester Opens: Sept. 22 
Freshman Registration Begins Sept. 19 


New Model Senior High School 
at Eastern 


A model senior high school, providing increased 
facilities for the training of high school teachers, 
is being established at Eastern at the opening of 
the fall semester as an extension of the present 
training school. 


The new high school will be directed by Professor 
R. A. Edwards, with Professor Samuel Walker as 
principal and a staff of ten highly trained teachers 
in charge. Students preparing for high school 
teaching are offered exceptionally fine advantages 
for training in this new high school. 


Write for the new 1930-31 catalog 


ADDRESS 


H. L. DONOVAN 


President 
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New and Modern Workbooks 
ENGLISH 


Tanner: Exercises in Correct English, $0.45. 

Thomas and Bowman: When I Write a Theme, $0.60. 

Mullen and Lanz: Exercises and Tests in English, $0.54. 

Smith, Magee and Seward: Achievement Tests for English Grammar, $0.33. 
Davis: Practical Exercises in English, First Series, $0.42. 

Davis: Practical Exercises in English, Second Series, $0.45. 

Davis: Advanced Exercises in English, $0.48. 


MATHEMATICS 


Alpha Individual Arithmetics 

Individual: Number Primer (Grade One), $0.30. 

Book One, Part I (Grade One), $0.24; Part II (Grade One), $0.27. 

Book Two, Part I (Grade Two), $0.27; Part II (Grade Two), $0.27. 

Book Three, Part I (Grade Three), $0.30; Part II (Grade Three), $0.30. 
Smith, Reeve and Morss: Exercises and Tests 

In Junior High School Mathematics, Part I (Grade Seven), $0.36; Part II 

(Grade Eight), $0.36. 

In Algebra through Quadratics, $0.45. 

In Algebra through Quadratics, Brief Edition, $0.30. 

In Plane Geometry, $0.36. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Rugg and Mendenhall: Pupil’s Workbook to accompany Rugg’s An Introduction 
to American Civilization (Grade Seven), $0.27. 

Rugg and Mendenhall: Pupil’s Workbook to accompany Rugg’s Changing Civiliza- 
tions in the Modern World (Grade Seven), $0.30. 

Rugg and Mendenhall: Pupil’s Workbook to accompany Rugg’s A History of 

American Civilization (Grade Eight), Nearly Ready. 

Hill and Sellers: My Community, $0.48. 
Hill and Sellers: My Occupation, $0.60. 
Bishop and Robinson: Practical Map Exercises, Syllabi and Notebooks, 

World History, $0.42; Early European History (To 1714), $0.42. 

Modern European History (Since 1714), $0.42; Modern European History, with 
Tests, $0.54; American History to accompany Muzzey’s History of the 
American People, $0.42; American History, $0.42. 

Perkins: Student’s Objective Test Manual to accompany Muzzey’s History of the 

American People, $0.72. 

Bishop and Robinson: American History Workbook Part One. To 1829 (Grade 

Seven), $0.36: Part Two. Since 1829 (Grade Eight), $0.36; Complete Edition 

(Grades Seven and Eight), $0.39. 


COMMERCIAL 


Powers and Loker: New Practical Exercises in Rapid Calculation, $0.42. 
Beutel and Rediker: Case Problems and Tests in Business Law, $0.39. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Adell, Dunham and Welton: A Biology Workbook, $0.99. 


Net prices are quoted. ‘Transportation at expense of purchaser. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





A CORRECTION 


In the article on ‘School Legislation,” 
in the May, 1930, number of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, mistake was 
made in reporting House Bill No. 341. 
The Bill was given as follows: 

“House Bill No. 341 gives the State 
Board of Examiners authority to issue 
certificates to students attending their 
State normal schools who have not 
completed sixteen semester hours of 
standard college work in such schools but 
who have met the requirements of twelve 
units of high school work.”’ 

In reality this Bill had nothing to do with 
the issuing of certificates. It repealed 
Section 11 of Chapter 86 of the Acts of 1926. 
The part repealed reads as follows: 

“Sec. 4386a-11, Kentucky Statute. Re- 
gulations.—The State Board of Education 
shall on recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction prescribe and 
enforce regulations defining positions for 
which various certificates are provided, 
governing the accrediting of teacher- 
training institutions and the approval of 
education courses, and supplying details 
not specified by law but necessary to the 
effective operation of this act.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS GAIN 


Enormous increase in public school 
enrollment in the United States compared 
with the small increase in that of private 
schools indicates the confidence of the 
people in the facilities and opportunities 
afforded by the tax-supported institutions, 
stated David T. Blose, of the United States 
Office of Education, recently. 

The publicly supported institutions, he 
said, have more funds with which to intro- 
duce a variety of courses and to offer 
greater educational facilities attractive 
to the students. 

The American states expended $63,396,- 
666 on secondary education in 1870, and 
steadily increased the amount to $2,184,- 
336,638 in 1928. In 1928 there were 
25,179,696 students enrolled in the public 
elementary and high schools compared with 


2,669,661 students enrolled in similar 
private schools, Mr. Blose pointed out. 


Statistics on the growth of students 
enrolled in the private high schools and 
academies between 1890 and 1928 were 
presented as follows: In 1890 there were 
94,931 students enrolled; in 1910, there 
were 117,400; and in 1928, there were 
269,249. In public high schools the growth 
is recorded as follows: In 1870 there were 
80,227 students; in 1890, there were 202,- 
963; in 1910, there were 984,677; and in 
1928 there were 3,911,279 students enrolled 
in the. public high schools. 

Total enrollment in denominational 
secondary schools in the United States in 
1926 was 185,641, and in 1928 arose to 
204,787. Enrollment in  nonsectarian 
schools of this character stood at 65,906 in 
1895 and had arisen to only 75,662 in 1928. 
During that same period, the total number 
of nonsectarian schools decreased from 
1,270 to 659. 

There were 21,268,417 students enrolled 
in the public elementary schools of the 
country in 1928, and 3,911,279 students 
in the high schools.—Supreme Council 
Bulletin. 


AN INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 


A successful business man at the end of 
his fiscal year takes account of his accom- 
plishments. He calls it his inventory. 
He must know his assets and liabilities in 
order to invest profitably for next years’ 
business. He arrays all the facts about 
them. He evaluates them in terms of 
good and bad investments. He makes 
amends where needed. He plans carefully 
every activity which he wishes to carry out. 
He measures his own fitness for his task in 
terms of his preparation. He improves not 
only his stock, his equipment and his 
personnel, but himself. He recognizes 
that his business will be no better than the 
ideals, judgments, and organizing ability 
which he puts into it. He personifies his 
business in terms of self. He is a wise 
and prudent business man. 

A successful teacher takes an inventory 
and appraisal. He conducts a business in 
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which the inventory must account for 
good citizenship, sound scholarship, and 
physical fitness for the task. The dividends 
he creates are worthy ideals that will help 
to form desirable judgments affecting our 
social, governmental, and economic think- 
ing. His annual inventory and appraisal 
are for school, for patron, for youth, and 
for self. On the basis of these facts he 
formulates a plan for himself that reduces 
his liabilities and brings to the school a 
richness of culture, a breadth of scholar- 
ship, and an evidence of genuine fellow- 
ship. He is the people’s agent, their 
servant, and adviser. He evaluates, he 
appraises, he creates. He takes an un- 
finished product and turns it into an asset 
for society. He deals not in merchandise 
butin souls. He conducts a great business. 
He is a wise and prudent teacher.—W’. L. 
Coffey. 





HANDICAP TO FARMERS 


Rural school disadvantages are a handi- 
cap to the farmers of this country, W. H. 
Gaumnitz, specialist in rural education, 


stated orally at the United States Office 
of Education. He pointed out that an 
improvement in agricultural conditions 
may be expected with a correction of rural 
educational defects; that the farmer lacks 
a basic education which will guide him as 
intelligibly in life as the education of the 
city man guides him. 


One of the outstanding weaknesses of 
rural education involves the shortness 
of the school term. The average term in 
the United States for cities above 2,500 
population is one of 183 days; that of the 
rural areas is 156. The average period 
of elementary school education in urban 
United States is 8.1 years compared with 
6.9 in rural sections, Mr. Gaumnitz 
explained. And, further, that three-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the urban high school 
children attend schools with terms of 160 
days or less annually compared with 10.9 
per cent of the rural high school children. 


In commenting upon the general needs 
of improving rural education, Mr. 
Gaumnitz continued, in part, as follows: 


“That education bears a close relation- 
ship to the economic welfare of the farmer 
has long been accepted asa fact. Through 


special legislation, millions of dollars have 
been appropriated by Congress for farm 
education. 


“Through the land-grant colleges, agri- 
cultural extension, the Smith-Hughes work, 
and the boys’ and girls’ club activities, 
much money has been spent in improving 
the education of the rural dwellers, and 
much good has undoubtedly been achieved. 

“This work, however, has been carried 
on largely with adults, and it has been 
strictly vocational in character. Not 
enough attention has been paid to early 
school education. 


“Too frequently high school education 
has been entirely inaccessible to the rural 
child. With these handicaps is it any 
wonder that the education of the rural child 
has frequently been closed before he com- 
pleted the grades, and that it seldom 
extends into the high school? 


“Education can make the rural dweller 
more social-minded. <A wider educational 
experience can make him more able and 
ready to organize his forces, trust and 
work with his fellow farmers, and co- 
operate in the planning, production and 
sale of his products. Education will help 
him to produce more and do this more 
efficiently but at the same time it will help 
him produce only such commodities as the 
market demands.’’—Selected. 





ORIGIN OF “DIXIE” 


In 1833, there was established in New 
Orleans the Citizen’s Bank which continued 
in business until 1911. In the early days 
it had the right to issue bank notes or 
certificates. The population about there 
was largely French, and so the denomina- 
tion of these notes was printed in French. 
Some of the notes were for $20, others for 
$50, but most of them were $10 bills. Upon 
them was printed in large letters the French 
word for ten. It is DIX. The French 
people called them properly—dees notes. 
But the English speaking people, who knew 
not how to pronounce French, called them 
just as they were spelled—dix notes—and 
then, easily—dixies. 

From that it was but a step to calling 
the Southern Mississippi region the land 
of the dixies—then Dixie land—and finally 
Dixie —Prairie Farmer. 





Some Factors in Creative Education 


Lots Correy MossMAn, PH.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia Universily 


(ADDRESS AT K. E. A. CONVENTION) 


In the last four or five years much atten- 
tion has been given to a discussion of what 
has been called Creative Education. So 
popular has the term been that it would 
seem that teachers are in danger of being 
rushed into the attempt to conform with 
this popular demand without their under- 
standing the significance of the movement. 
Perhaps it is worth while for us to pause 
and consider some of the factors involved 
in Creative Education in order that we may 
find help in thinking through the implica- 
tions of this trend. If, thereby, we can 


prevent children from feeling a pressure 
which insists that they be productive of 
so-called creative materials we shall have 
spent our time worthily. 

Just what do we mean by creative work? 
Is it a product to be sought? 


Many have 
so considered it and so we find, as we go 
about in the schools, teachers who are 
arranging the situation so that the children 
feel that they must produce some original 
poetry or stories, or pictures. Is creative 
work an evidence of something? Is it the 
flowering, the by-product, or a process that 
is going on? What is the creative act? 

The process that takes place may some- 
times, but not always, result in tangible 
products, something which is obvious to 
the senses. The product, however, is not 
always evident. Consideration of' this 
process which has been called the creative 
act may be helpful. As it manifests itself 
in the various ways, the following elements 
appear to be involved: 


1. There must be a rich experience, an 
experience which is regarded by the individ- 
ual as of much worth to him. Contem- 
plation of the poems, or pictures, or music 
selections produced by any artist seems 
to suggest that in each case it has come out 
of an experience that to himis worth while. 

2. There must awaken in the individ- 
ual an emotional attitude toward the 
elements of the experience. He must value 
it because it has an appeal to him 
personally. 

3. There must be a period of incubation 


in which this emotional attitude 
influence the individual. 


4. This period of incubation of the emo- 
tional attitude must lead to the formulation 
of a more or less definite impulse to do 
something in response to this experience. 
At first, the individual may not be conscious 
of a very clear-cut plan. He may merely 
feel an urge to want to do but not be at all 
certain as to what he should do. As he 
begins to give attention to this urge he 
may gradually come into a clearer notion 
of what to do. This period of gradual 
emergence of a definite plan will vary, of 
course, according to the significance of the 
experience, the degree of emotional response 
and the strength of the impulse to do. 


5. There must be a constructive period 
in which this purpose finds fulfillment; 
that is, there must be time for the purpose 
to take on a definite form and be carried 
through to execution. Such constructive 
work is not limited merely to construction 
with materials; it may be construction of 
thought, construction of ideas; it may be or 
result in a poem, a song, a book, a box, or a 
technique, an understanding, an idea. 


6. There will follow more or less definite 
recognition by the individual that in so 
doing he has become what he has not before 
been and, thereby, he will find the satis- 
faction inherent in so becoming. Here is 
the evidence to the individual that he has 
had a creative experience. He is aware of 
the newness in himself. He may realize 
that he has in this experience come into 
that which he has never before met. 
Thisis the evidence to himof the creative act. 


7. Greater satisfaction and _ possibly 
more interest to further doing and growth 
will come if the individual is in a social 
environment which has had the same or a 
similar experience and which is sympathet- 
ic toward his response to the experience. 
When one has done a thing and felt a 
satisfaction in the doing, this satisfaction 
is greatly augmented if he finds that those 
whom he cares for, those with whom he is 
living, have had a similar experience and 


may 
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appreciate what he has done about it. 
Some social approval is essential to the full- 
ness of one’s satisfaction in his work. He, 
thereby, becomes a more social being 
because he becomes aware of his value to 
those with whom he is living. 


8. An outlet for voicing or sharing one’s 
response to the experience is favorable 
toward greater freedom of expression. 
If the individual is situated in a group who 
have, by previous arrangement, a very 
definite plan of sharing their ideas and 
experiences, this individual will feel it 
perfectly natural to give the product of his 
creative living to his group. It may be the 
group has a class paper to which the 
individuals are urged to contribute things 
of interest to all the members. It may 
be that his group is giving a program to 
another group with whom they have very 
friendly relationships, and this individual 
is invited to give his poem, or story, as a 
part of this program. A definite form 
which this giving takes is not essential. 
The essential thing is that there be a 
natural expectation that the individual 
share with his mates any resultant of his 
own experience. 


Examination of the factors thus listed 
will reveal that the product of the individ- 
ual is not sporadic; it is the resultant of 
something that has taken place in him. 
It is an evidence that he has become some- 
thing that to him is worth while. It is 
proof that he has grown. This proof that 
growth has taken place is important because 
it tells us that the thing sought has come 
to be. The sought thing is the purpose 
that the child have a rich experience and, 
thereby, become a new self. 


We hear some one asking: If the product 
—a poem, or a picture, or a story, or agath- 
ering of pertinent data on a debated ques- 
tion,—is not really the thing sought, why 
give so much attention to this product? 
Why provide them in school for reading 
the original poems, or for looking at the 
pictures, or considering the evidence sub- 
mitted by the individual? The answer 
we find in the analysis of the factors. 
The fact that one is a member of a group 
that has had the same or a similar experi- 
ence gives one greater freedom in expressing 
what he feels. The fact that there is a 
legitimate, customary way of sharing one’s 
experiences makes for greater freedom and 
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“Keep them interested, and you won’t 
have any discipline problems” jis good, 
sound advice. But, teaching health re- 
quires a lot of live supplementary ma- 
terial to keep interest going day after day. 
Let HYGEIA, the health magazine, sup- 
ply this material for you—material adapt- 
able for motivating not only a health 
class, but also history, English, grammar, 
home economics, art, etc. 


Start NOW with the Special SCHOOL 

NUMBER of HYGEIA 
This Special Issue of HYGEIA is a_ veritable 
treasure house of material for all phases of health 
teaching or health guidance. Typical articles are 
“Teaching Health to 10,000 Children,” ‘School 
Shower Baths.” “Children’s Colds,” “Physical 
Defects and Character (Deafness),” “Squire 
Tommy” (A Children’s Story), “The Duchess of 
Trent” (A Children’s Play). A very special feature 
is a selection of Brazilian health posters, repro- 
duced in full colors and exceedingly valuable in 
poster work, 


EVERY MONTH “‘Healthand the School’’ 
By Dr. J. Mace Andress 

Here is a regular department, bringing to teachers helpful 
suggestions, new ideas and new methods as developed and 
observed by Dr. Andress, known throughout the cou niry 
for his textbooks on health. Other features are Questions 
and Answers, Health News and Reviews of New Books on 
Health. Each issue also carries attractive health stories, 
plays and rhymes for children. 


SPECIAL 1.00 OFFER 
To introduce HYGEIA widely throughout the 
teaching profession, a special offer is made at 
this time. The regular price is $3.00 per year, but 
if you will pin a dollar bill to the coupon and 
return it, the magazine will be sent to you for 
six months, and with it a copy of “Helps for 
Health Teaching,” a booklet showing one hundred 
ways in which teachers have utilized HYGEIA 
material to enrich and enliven their health teaching 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION _ Ksu-s 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
In accordance with your special introductory 
offer. send me HYGEIA for six months, and 
a copy of “Helps for Health Teaching.” I am 
enclosing $1.00, 


Name 


Address 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres.etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














joy in expression and is, thereby, favorable 
toward further growth. 

From a consideration of the factors in this 
analysis there come certain suggestions as 
to school procedure: 

1. The essential thing is to see that the 
school life is made up of a series of rich 
experiences, those that enhance the life 
the child is living. This can be assured 
to all children whether or not they have 
the gifts which enable them to give expres- 
sion to their feelings in an attractive form. 
Such a point of view contemplates a sort 
of school different from those we some- 
times meet where children have nothing but 
routine drill upon the three R’s. It means 


that children live into their environment, 
that they get meanings adapted to the 


things about them, and that they develop 
understandings of the many things that are 
challenging them. It means contact with 
life in such a way that its elements take ona 
new meaning. 

2. Sharing one’s expressions of his own 
reaction to experiences is good because 
it promotes social understandings. It is 
then desirable that the school have as- 
sembly programs, school papers and year- 
books as legitimate, recognized means of 
sharing. 

3. The opportunity for children, to 
express their appreciation and judgments 
of the worth of each other’s work is good 
for it promotes group consciousness and it 
gives to the individual a legitimate evalua- 
tion of his efforts. Thus, may it be asource 
of wholesome satisfaction. 

4. A common basis of experience will 
lead to a sympathetic reception of the 
product of the efforts of the various 
individuals sharing in the experience. 
Such sympathy is essential to freedom of 
effort. 

5. A premium should not be placed 
upon productive or creative expression 
since such expression should come naturally 
as an evidence of something else, not with 
the hope of reward. To make it an end 
to be sought may lead to undue pressure 


for results, to embarrassment, and to 
resort to subterfuges. No child should be 
placed in a position where he must write 
an original poem. 

6. Any school experience should be so 
conducted that there is the possibility 
that a child may so enter into it that he, 
thereby, becomes to that extent, a new 
self. This may apply to work in making 
maps, in graphing prosaic data in com- 
mercial geography, in mastering some 
difficult techniques, or in writing a report, 
just as well as to the writing of a poem or 
an original play. The essential thing is 
self-organization, self-becoming, self-reali- 
zation, whatever the medium. 

7. The teacher may not necessarily see 
tangible, objective proof of this creative 
experience. She may never know that the 
experience has been fruitful. It is doubt- 
ful if she should even dare probe to find out 
if it has been fruitful. Here it is to help 
make the experience of tremendous worth. 
Here it is to help build an atmosphere 
sympathetic to creative expression. Here 
it is to help the children plan simple, 
legitimate avenues of expressing and shar- 
ing, and here it is to be glad when she sees 
tangible evidence that growth has taken 
place. Then, indeed, is she a creative 
teacher. —_—_————— 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OF 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS 


With justifiable pride, the publishers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
N. Y.) call attention to the fact that this 
leading teachers’ magazine is now in its 
thirty-ninth year; indeed the November 
1930 issue will mark the beginning of its 
fortieth year. During these four decades 
the name Normal Instructor has been one of 
ever-increasing importance in educational 
circles, and throughout this period the 
management has been in the same hands 
—truly a remarkable record. 

Known in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and in many foreign countries, 
for its well-balanced yet progressive edi- 
torial policy, Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans enters a new school year prepared, as 
in the past, to provide a rich and varied 
assortment of material for teachers of 
primary grades, intermediate and upper 
grades, and rural schools. 
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Classroom Magazine 
for Teachers of 
Primary Grades, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and 


Newest Classroom Material for All Grades 

Plans, projects, methods, aids, devices and mate- 
rial for all branches of elementary school work 
appear in each issue ready for classroom use. 
Special attention is given to Health and Safety 
Education, Industrial Arts, Nature Study, Reading, 
Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, etc. 


The Contributors 

are leading specialists in elementary school work, 
actively engaged in the profession. This insures 
authoritative, up-to-date material. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s Handwork Drawings 
Each issue contains large poster patterns and 
other handwork material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
known to teachers everywhere for her drawings of 
children and animals which appear only in Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. In addition there are 
many drawings by other artists and illustrations 
from photographs. 


Full-Color Prints for Picture Study 

Ten full-color prints of art subjects, chosen from 
state and city courses of study, will appear on the 
front covers during the year with complete les- 
son material in the magazine. 


PRIMARY PLANS 


Visual Aids in Rotogravure for All Grades 
Eight pages of pictures especially selected for visual 
instruction in history, geography, literature, music, 
art, community life, etc., and beautifully reproduced 
in brown gravure, are provided each month. 


An Abundance of Entertainment Material 

Each issue contains several pages of plays, exer- 
cises, pieces to speak, music, special day pro- 
grams, etc., for use in graded or rural schools. 


Important to Primary Teachers 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans supplies more pri- 
mary material (stories, songs, pictures, handwork, 
etc.) than any other teachers’ magazine. It also 
supplies a correspondingly large amount of material 
for the intermediate and upper grades. 


Earlier Delivery This Year 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be mailed to 
reach all subscribers by the middle of the month 
preceding the date of issue, thus allowing ample 
time to plan for the use of seasonal material. 


Large Size Means Greater Value 

Each issue has from 84 to 116 large pages (10% x 
14 inches) permitting larger patterns and pictures 
and an abundance of material of all kinds. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Money-Saving Clubbing Offers 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ($2.00) 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) . 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00)....$4.25 
With The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)..$3.35 
With Time, W’kly Newsmagazine ($5.00)..$6.00 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Hygeia 

Health Magazine ($3.00) $6.60 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and The 
Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00) and 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) -” Time, 
Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00 8.70 


NOTE: 
is desired for two years in any 
offers, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


If Normal Instructor- itt Plans 
of the above 


C] The Etude, Music Magazine 


The total of the above order is $ 
not later than November 5th, 
you prefer to send cash with order. ) 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE—10 ISSUES 


Subscription Price, One Year, $2.00 


Two Years, $3.00 


—[Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th]— — 


[K. 8, J.—Sept.] 


Date EO Gistenses 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1930% issue, for [_] 1 year, $2.00; for fa 


Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one year beginning 
with September: 


CT Nature Magazine 


2 years, $3.00. 


CT] Hygeia, Health Magazine 
io Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 


which I agree to pay 


: [ 
1930.) (Strike out words in brackets if 


Post Office. 











Educating 


the Public 


By CLypDE R. MILLER, 


Director, Bureau of Educational Service Teachers College, Columbia University 
(WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR JOURNALS OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS) 


When school teachers talk about educat- 
ing the public, it usually can be assumed 
that they refer to publicity which will make 
the public believe in the efficacy of the 
schools as a means of preparing people for 
richer, happier, and more useful lives. 





CLYDE R. MILLER 


It is well to remember that educational 
publicity in a democracy is essentially 
different from education in an autocracy 
or in any country run by a dictatorship. 


Where there dictatorship in govern- 
ment we discover that the schools are 
operated primarily to preserve that govern- 


ment and to create a submissive population. 


Napoleon utilized the schools as he utilized 
the army—to bend the people of France 
to do his own will. Bismarck utilized the 
same technic. The thing that made 
possible the evolution of the German 
Empire as a militaristic state was the rigid 
state control of education. The curriculum 
was created to accomplish this end. 
Anything that might interfere with its 
accomplishment was deleted from the 





curriculum. Teaching methods were de- 
vised to bring into being a strong, unified 
powerful nation. Every teacher had to 
keep in step. 

In Italy today precisely the same methods 
are being utilized. Through the medium 
of popular education a nation of Fascists 
is being created. In Russia the school 
system, in addition to training children in 
the skills necessary to participation in 
various vocations, is organized as a vast 
propaganda machine. Its purpose is to 
perpetuate Communism. 

When a country is under dictatorship 
the problem of educational publicity is 
simple. It resolves itself into the mere 
question of orders—the same kind of 
orders a general would give to an army. 
No decisions are to be made by the people. 
They are simply to do what they are told. 

In a democracy the control and operation 
of the public schools is in the hands of the 
public. Under ideal conditions the public, 
on the basis of accurate knowledge, will 
make the decisions affecting educational 
procedure. 

Should new _ buildings be erected? 
Should new types of schools be created? 
Should more skillful teachers at higher 
salaries be selected? Should the curricu- 
lum be expanded to take in vocational 
trainings which hitherto had been consider- 
ed no business of the schools? Should laws 
be passed raising the school age from 14 to 
16 or from 16 to 18 years? 

The answers to all these questions are 
in the hands of the public. It is well that 
this is the case. Every teacher and every 
citizen who believes in the democratic 
philosophy of government must be on 
guard against rigid control of the schools 
by the state. Only too frequently such 
control means control by politicians who 
may or may not have the interests of the 
children at heart. 

It is the duty of every school adminis- 
trator in America and of every teacher to 
educate the public concerning educational 
problems. 
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That word “problems” is important. 
It implies that there are many matters in 
education concerning which educators are 
not agreed. America has been changing 
rapidly within the past quarter of a century. 
No other period in world history can show 
comparable changes. No one quite knows 
where we are going. It is obvious, however, 
that education not only must adapt itself 
to the great social and economic changes 
which chracterize the period in which 
we are living but that, insofar as possible, 
it must contribute its part to make those 
changes more beneficial. 

Most Americans have great faith in 
education—a faith that frequently is 
almost pathetic. But more than faith is 
needed. They must have knowledge and 
it must come to them in a steady flow. So 
much of our school publicity in the past 
has concerned only the external symbols 
of education. It has concerned school 
buildings which are so much brick and 
mortar and steel work. Many a com- 
munity has gone heavily into debt on a 
magnificent building program and then has 
starved its teachers for the next fifteen 
or twenty years to pay for it. The price 
for these monumental structures has been 
inferior teaching. The important thing in 
education now, as always, is good teaching. 

Within the past fifteen years teaching, 
by and large, has improved greatly. These 
improvements may not be accepted in 
many quarters where the voting adults 
cling to older traditions. It is well that 
these improvements in teaching be inter- 
preted in terms of child welfare. 

How shall one do this? There are 
several ways. First of all, the school itself 
is by all odds its own best publicity medium. 
Parents can see at first hand the changes 
made in their own children through good 
teaching. It is well, however, to give 
parents an explanation of what the school 
is trying to do in various fields such as 
health, recreation, mastery of the three R’s 
and the acquiring of attitudes and skills 
which may lead to successful living. 

One of the best devices for giving parents 
this information is found in the school 
newspaper. This may be published in any 
school whether it be elementary or secon- 
dary. Itis well that in large part it be the 
work of the pupils themselves. There is 





‘no better project in English than the 
newspaper and_ this 


school publicity, 


therefore, is justified in terms of educational 
accomplishments of the children. If the 
school newspaper has a competent teacher 
adviser it will contain simple explanations 
of school procedure. It will set forth the 
various goals which the pupils are attempt- 
ing toreach. It will describe the means by 
which they hope to attain these goals. 


In an elementary school this publication 
can be mimeographed. Every school 
should have its own mimeographing or 
multigraphing outfit. In rural districts 
as well as in the great cities these mimeo- 
graphed elementary newspapers can con- 
tain much that the local newspapers could 
not publish. 


The fact that Johnnie who has been 
getting low grades in spelling has made 
a record by getting 100% in spelling five 
times in succession is a good item for the 
elementary school newspaper. Johnnie’s 
parents are interested in that. Johnnie 
is encouraged and inspired. 

If there is a story in the paper setting 
forth new objectives in teaching spelling 
and indicating the great improvements in 
this field, the relationship between 
Johnnie’s accomplishment and those new 
methods is made clear. Johnnie’s parents 
and all the other parents in the district 
who receive that paper see the relation- 
ship between improvement in teaching 
and accomplishment of pupil. 

So it is in every field of school activity. 
Translate accomplishments in terms of 
activities by the pupils themselves. Get 
the name of every boy and girl into the 
paper at least once a year. 

In junior and senior high schools these 
school publications frequently may be 
printed. They can, if they are conducted 
under the guidance of a teacher who 
has a good foundation in educational 
publicity and who knows _ publication 
methods, be a valuable means of informing 


_ the public. 


And: then there are the local newspapers. 
Most newspaper men are interested in 
education. They know that their news- 
papers could not exist if there were no 
education. The schools make the public 
literate and thus provide the millions of 
readers for the newspapers. But not only 
for mercenary reasons are newspaper 
editors interested in education; as good 
citizens they are interested in it. 
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GRADE TEACHER 
brings you 


'| teaching aids 


for A// the 
GRADES! 


Year’s Subscription 


$2.00 


O Diintes you solve your teaching problems . ; - 

to have at your finger tips the newest ideas in 
teaching practice... to make you a better teacher 
—and your class a model of teaching efficiency, 
subscribe now for Grade Teacher! 


$2.00 NEVER BETTER SPENT 

The only professional magazine for Classroom 
Teachers of all Grades, Grade Teacher brings you 
from September through June a vast storehouse 
of inspirational teacher helps and guides. Packed 
with everyday material for z// the grade groupings 
—Primary, Intermediate and Grammar. Time- 
saving and energy preserving. A stimulant to your 
teaching program. Specialist contributors on up- 
to-the-minute school subjects—Health, Safety 
Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, 
Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium Work, 
Seatwork, and scores of others. 


AN IDEA LIBRARY—PRACTICAL—USABLE 
Pictures and Poster Work—Abundant pictures and 
posters for Picture Study W ork and Creative Design- 
ing. Blackboard and window decorations—table 
designs—greetings and place cards—valentines. 
Famous paintings with miniature reproductions for 
pupils’ use—story of the Picture—life of the artist. 
Projects—Successful projects all worked out for 
you. Costume plays and pageants. Puppet shows. 
Rhythmic and folk dances. Games. History, geo- 
graphy and travel projects. Nature study. . 
Programs and Auditorium Work—Every month, 
pages and pages of plays, poems, stories, recita- 
tions, music and exercises. Seasonable programs. 


ORDER NOW—PAY LATER! 

Where for $2.00 . .. only 20c a month, can you 
get the wealth of classroom material this profes- 
sional magazine makes available to you? Send in 
the coupon now ... your subscription will begin 
with the September issue ... and you ‘have until 
November 5th to pay. 

ES EP ee 
@PUSE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY NOV. 5TH 















Dat 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Dept. P. 
54 Clayton Street (Dorchester Station) Boston, Mass. 
Please enter my year’s subscription to Grade Teacher begin- 
ning with the September issue. I inclose $2.00 to pay for 
this subscription* or I agree to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5, 1930. 


DI IND RR oon eee aatabaknakbebaanes 

Dicer didtnk a phakieeenie bab enio ecsecabseccboccac 

*Our new Teachers’ Manual, Bape to Use the Contents of an 

Educational Magazine”, a book 0 of 40 pages, size 534 x 834, will 
sent you free of charge if cash accompanies this order. 








School administrators may go to almost 
any editor and discuss with him in perfect 
frankness the educational problems of the 
community. Ordinarily the editor will be 
glad to disseminate information pertinent 
to the solution of those problems. Admin- 
istrators should remember, however, that a 
problem must first of all be interesting if 
it is to get space in a newspaper. Usually 
it can be made interesting if the interpre- 
tation is in terms of child welfare. 


Administrators should not fear debate 
and discussion. They should welcome 
every challenge of their ideas. Challenge 
brings forth discussion and discussion clears 
the atmosphere and reveals truth. 


Every teacher worthy of the name 
should be an interpreter of education. 
Those teachers who complain constantly 
of the arduousness of their work and of how 
it bores them have no business continuing 
as teachers. A good teacher is tremendously 
interested in education and in the many 
perplexing problems it presents. She en- 
joys talking school outside of school hours. 
Why shouldn’t she? She is engaged in the 
most important and inspiring work in the 
whole world. If this work to her com- 
prises simply a series of unpleasant tasks 
and an opportunity for a constant streani 
of sighs and complaints she does not 
deserve the name of teacher. And cer- 
tainly no educator who by pettiness and 
egotism and selfishness denies to teachers 
the inspiration they should have deserves 
the name ofeducator. Teachers and school 
administrators, when they are well selected 
and when they are happy in their work, are 
constantly talking about that work to 
members of their families, to friends, and, 
for that matter, to strangers. 


To sum up: Let every school reveal 
itself by its own good work. Let this work 
be accompanied by clear and simple expla- 
nations of its purpose and of the means 
utilized to attain this purpose. Let there 
be constant co-operation with the local 
newspapers to the end that the public 
receive continuously the stream of informa- 
tion concerning the many problems in 
education. And last—and indeed, we 
should say first and last—let there be good 
teachers who know education and who 
never tire of discussing education with 
pupils, with parents, and with anyone who 
is willing to listen. 
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Citizenship and the Home Room 


By A. L. THoMAsson, 
Principal Shelbyville High School 


The Home Room Group has long been 
recognized as one of the most important 
units in any high school. If properly 
administered, it has almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities. By and through it much good 
can be accomplished or much injury done 
to theschool. In this brief article only one 
of the many ways of effectively utilizing 
the home room will be mentioned. 


As a social institution in a democratic 
society, the school should teach citizenship. 
Poor citizens in the community tend to 
reflect adversely upon the school. It might 
be said that the public school succeeds in 
its mission directly in proportion to its 
ability to train boys and girls to be and to 
continue to be good citizens. Has enough 
emphases been placed upon this part of 
training in the schools? In many instances 
citizenship has been taught only in a vague 
sort of way in connection with other school 
subjects such as history and civics. How- 
ever, it is generally recognized now that the 
curriculum is incomplete unless citizenship 
is taught as a subject or some period of the 
school day is set aside for such teaching. 

In the Shelbyville High School an ad- 
vanced course in citizenship is required for 
graduation. Only juniors and seniors are 
permitted to take this course. This dis- 
cussion, however, is not for the purpose of 
giving the merits of this particular course. 
One day each week a thirty-minute period 
is used for home room programs. These 
programs are sponsored by two faculty 
members who, after conferring with the 
principal, outline in detail the program for 
each week. Copies of this outline are 
distributed among the various home room 
teachers, who in turn see that the program 
committee of the home room group give to 
individual pupils parts to be discussed 
before the group. These programs are 
entirely extra-curricular. They are social- 


ized discussions and are usually the charac- 
ter education type. 
ship during the home room period? 
effort may pay large dividends. 
Below is a copy of a program in school 
citizenship. This program was given in 


Why not teach citizen- 
The 


each home room in the school and is a 
typical home room program given in the 
Shelbyville High School. 

1. THe Scuoot Is A REAL COMMUNITY 


The school is a real and not a make- 
believe community. It is just as important 
that a pupil in school learn to co-operate 
with his classmates and respect their 
interests as it is for the pupil’s parents to 
practice, co-operation and respect for laws 
in the town, city or state. The main tasks 
of the adult citizen are to assist in organiz- 
ing his group, and to act in behalf of the 
best interests of all. The school citizen has 
a similar set of tasks. In school organiza- 
tions you have an opportunity to develop 
the ability to perform the functions and 
duties of an adult citizen. In what ways 
does the school offer an opportunity for 
you to exercise your judgment on civic 
matters and to express your opinion on 
what is right and wrong? 

2. NEED FOR RULES AND Laws 

Without rules we cannot play any game 
because rules prescribe what may and what 
may not be done in the course of a game. 
This is apparent when one tries to imagine 
a game of baseball, football or tennis 
played without rules. All games depend 
on rules and so do organizations. 

In the school a lack of respect for rules 
causes a loss of time, makes work for others 
and reduces the pleasure and accomplish- 
ment of both pupils and teachers. 

3. ScHOOL CITIZENSHIP AND 
COURTESY 

Assume that you are a member of the 
home room of Miss A, and are asked by her 
to submit plans for co-operation with other 
home rooms for developing: First, a 
better standard of scholarship in the room; 
second, a more courteous attitude toward 
teachers, associates and visitors. 

Suggest a plan whereby the various rooms 
could co-operate in working out one of the 
above problems. 

4. THe ScHOOL CITIZEN AND FAIRNESS 


The good citizen in a school will be fair- 
minded. Prejudice is defined in the diction- 
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ary as “an opinion adverse to anything 
without just or sufficient grounds. A 
pupil who is governed by prejudice finds 
it difficult to co-operate with any large 
number of pupils in the school. 

Prejudice also injures a neighborhood. 
One must be tolerant and fair-minded in 
judging his neighbors. 


5. How To BECOME Fartr-MINDED 


Prejudice will cause one not to be fair- 
minded. The chief cause of prejudice is 
ignorance. The cure for ignorance is 
truth. Know the truth before you judge a 
situation. Instead of criticizing a situation 
adversely, be fair-minded about it and try 
to understand others’ points of view. 
A good school citizen will uphold the regu- 
lations which are made for the good of the 
group and will be fair-minded in his 
judgment of them, thinking not of his own 
interests but thinking of the betterment 
of his school. 


6. THE SCHOOL CITIZEN AND GoopD 
SPORTMANSHIP 


A good school citizen observes the 
highest ideals in matters of sportsmanship. 
A good ‘school citizen should set the right 
example in the matter of sportmanship, 
and should be quick to condemn the 
unsportsmanlike conduct of others at 
school games. 

Here is a code of sportsmanlike conduct 
which has been adopted by some schools: 

1. The decisions of the officials in 
charge of the game should be accepted 
without question. It is an evidence of a 
fine quality of sportsmanship when pupils 
and spectators accept the work of officials 
as final even though the decision is adverse 
to their team and may seem to them 
unfair. 

2. High school pupils should refuse to 
join in any applause for rough play on the 
part of contestants representing their 
school. 

3. Pupils should join in applause— 
usually the clapping of hands, for a good 
exhibition of play on the part of the 
opposing team. 

4. The pupils of the school should 
insist upon courteous treatment of the 
visiting team as the team passes through 
the streets or visits the local buildings. 
High school pupils should be especially 
vigorous in denouncing those individuals 


who “hoot,” “‘catcall,”” or “‘yell’’ at the 
members of the visiting teams. 

5. High school pupils should be gener- 
ous in responding to the call of their cheer 
leader for vells and cheers for the opposing 
team. No contest should open until the 
visiting team has been given a cheer of 
welcome. 


7. App DEFINITIONS OF GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


Add definitions of good sportsmanship 
to those given below and discuss them. 

1. It is good sportsmanship to con- 
gratulate a winner and to praise the skill 
of a successful player. 

2. It is good sportsmanship to join in 
applause for the fine work of individual 
players on the opposing teams. 


8. PREPARE A LIST OF UNSPORTS- 
MANLIKE ACTS 


Prepare a list of unsportsmanlike acts 
that school pupils should condemn such as: 
1. Taking unfair advantage of a player 
in a game of baseball, basketball or football. 


9. ScHOOL SPIRIT 


It is very common to hear high school 
students comment on school spirit. School 
spirit is not easy to define but when we 
speak of school spirit, we use such words 
as pep, loyalty, enthusiasm and success. 
The surest way to arouse school spirit is 
for all of the pupils to be enthusiastically 
and loyally behind the interests and activ- 
ities of the school. We usually associate 
athletics with school spirit. It is true that 
through the support of athletic teams one 
may exhibit school spirit. It should be 
remembered, however, that a pupil may 
show a fine spirit of loyalty to his school by 
excellent scholarship and commendable 
conduct and by speaking a good word for 
the school and its activities. A good 
school citizen has the right kind of school 
spirit. 

10. CiTIzENsHIP AND HaABITs 


School spirit is not alone a matter of 


sentiment and ideals. It is largely a 
matter of habit and conduct. One of the 
best evidences of the right kind of school 
spirit is revealed in the habit of personal 
responsibility in helping to keep the school 
building and its equipment neat and orderly. 
In some schools there is a peculiar form of 
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vanity which causes certain students to 
scribble or carve their names or initials 
on school property. There is also a 
certain vicious form of carelessness that 
leads certain pupils to mark their desks, 
throw waste paper on the floor, and 
scatter rubbish on the play grounds. Is 
it too much to ask that each pupil make 
it a point of honor to keep the classrooms 
neat as well as clean, the school grounds 
free from rubbish and to avoid any misuse 
of school property? Every good school 
citizen should take the same personal pride 
in his school that he would in his own home. 


11. Can You DEFINE A Goop 
ScHOOL CITIZEN? 


Here are some definitions: 

1. A good school citizen prepares his 
lessons and respects the authority of the 
teacher. 

2. A good school citizen is never late, 
never absent except when necessary and is 
quiet in the classroom. 

3. A good school citizen is one who 
supports the football team, pays his class 
dues, and gets good marks. 

4. A good school citizen is one who 
obeys all the rules of the school. 

5. A good school citizen is one who is 
honest in school work and willing to do his 
share to help everybody in the school. 

Analyze the foregoing definitions of a 
good school citizen and state the virtues in 
the following way: 

1. Honesty is emphasized in No. 5. 

2. Industry is emphasized in No. 1 and 
No. 5. 


12. Tuer NEED FOR SCHOOL 
CITIZENSHIP 


The one great object of the school 
system of any country is to prepare a!l the 
people while they are young to be loyal, 
obedient, respectful, intelligent and indus- 
trious citizens. Every individual citizen 
of the nation should possess the qualities 
of fairness, tolerance, trustworthiness, kindli- 
ness, reverence and industry. The instruc- 
tion of the individual in these virtues is the 
most important work of the home, church 
and school. This instruction is not gained 
as much through information about these 
qualities as it is through the practice of 
these virtues in the home, in the school 
and in the community. 
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THE HISTORY EXHIBIT AS A 
MOTIVATING FORCE IN 
HISTORY TEACHING 
DANIEL W. SNEPP, 


Head of History Department Benjamin 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 


Mass production in American big busi- 
ness has come about through a process of 
evolution, experimentation, and adjust- 
ment. Our leading educators are applying 
the principles of mass production to educa- 
tion. But before this application can be 
successfully made, it must be preceded by a 
series of experimentations, investigations, 
and adjustments, more intricate and com- 
plicated than those that preceded mass 
production, because our industries deal with 
machines of steel, with economic forces and 
with raw products. Our educational 
systems deal with human beings whose 
environments and heredities largely deter- 
mine their interests and capacities. 

The English educators, however con- 
servative they may be, contend that the 
recent influx of the masses into the Ameri- 
can secondary schools has deprived the 
“brilliant students,’’ of their sacred birth- 
right under our constitution. The pro- 
gressive states of the United States have 
compulsory school attendance laws. The 
legislature of these states by enacting such 
laws have legalized mass education and by 
the same proclamation have decreed that 
the educational standards of their respec- 
tive states be lowered. All children cannot 
be artifically brought into the public 
schools without reducing the standards to 
the level of the student’s capacities and 
interests. The schools must _ therefore 
revise their methods, and remodel their 
course of study as to adjust themselves to 
the new situation. The problem then 
confronting the secondary schools is how 
to adjust the classwork to the masses and 
at the same time salvage the individual 
from the flood of mass education. 

Bosse High School is meeting this 
problem by means of the following methods: 

1. Segregating the students on basis of 
ability into regular and special classes. 
This division is based upon intelligence 
quotients and teachers’ estimates. Obvious- 
ly there will be a considerable range of 
intelligence even in these classified classes 
but certainly not so wide a range as found 
in unclassified classes. 





2. Appealing to students’ interests, 
capacities and ambitions through the 
contract method of teaching. This method 
involves three possible options, A, B and C. 


The student makes his choice at the begin- 
ning of the semester and carries out his 
contract which calls for a stipulated amount 
of work in return for which he receives a 
certain grade. The first option, A, pre- 
supposes the mastery of the textbook and a 
limited amount of supplementary reading 
for a ‘“P” grade. The second option, B, 
covers the mastery of the textbook, out- 
side reading, and a major term project for 
a “G” grade. The third option, C, 
involves the mastery of the textbook, a 
definite amount of weighted outside read- 
ing in addition to a major term project or 
series of projects for a grade of “E.”’ 


The term projects referred to above are: 


A. Maps, 
B. Charts and graphs, 
C. Models, 


D. Book Reviews. 


Each of the above projects must deal 
with the block of work covered during the 
current semester. No attempt is made to 


force a student to prepare a certain project. . 


A list of possible projects, such as maps, 
charts, graphs, models and books of 
historical fiction is posted on the bulletin 
board at the beginning of the semester. 
The students are given a limited time in 
which to check their preferences. 


The student’s interests, and ambitions 
are aroused through the great number of 
possible projects available under these four 
major headings. Some students enjoy map- 
making but dislike to spend time on any of 
the other forms of projects; some prefer to 
gather statistics and place them in chart or 
graphic form; some prefer to construct from 
clay, wood or soap their interpretation of 
some historical thing or character such as 
the Greek parthenon, the Roman galley or 
the French guillotine; other students prefer 
to read historical fiction and write a review 
of the book in an attractive well illustrated 
essay. The best projects prepared in the 


thirty classes in the department for the two 
semesters of the year are placed on public 
exhibition in the Community Room of the 
school building on the first week in May. 


In this Exhibit, not only the superior 
class projects are on display, but also results 
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of work done by the extra-curricular clubs 
sponsored by the Social Science Depart- 
ment. The Local Pioneers, a club which 
has for its aim, the study of local history, 
exhibited pictures, letters, documents and 
old newspapers pertaining to the history 
of our city, county and state. The 
Philatelic Club (stamp collectors) dis- 
played a vast array of foreign postage 
stamps which had been collected during the 
year and at this time announced the winners 
of some fifteen different awards for stamp 
collecting offered by interested philatelists 
of the community. The Archeologists, a 
club interested in building a school museum, 
conducted an exhibit of Indian and World 
War Relics. 

The Exhibit was opened to the general 
public three afternoons and two nights and 
was witnessed by some fifteen hundred 
interested persons. The history classes 
from the Elementary Schools served by 
Bosse High School, accompanied by their 
teachers were given a special time to go 
through and study the projects. They 
had a visual lesson in history, and were 
impressed with the thoroughness of the 
work done on the projects. Certainly 
their interest in history received a new 
impetus as their limited vocabularies 
lacked the descriptive adjectives to express 
properly their feelings at the sight of 
certain pieces of work such as the model 
of Flander’s Field, medieval castles, cathe- 
drals, etc. 

The Exhibit as a motivating and vitaliz- 
ing force in the contract and _ project 
methods of history teaching has several 
advantages: 

1. Itsets a goal for the student’s efforts 
and stimulates him to his best work. 
Students realize that only the superior 
work will be exhibited. 

2. It awakens the interest of students 
to the fascinating things connected with 
the study of history, a subject which in the 
abstract, grows dull to the youthful mind. 
When the student delves into research 
and investigation on learning how to build 
his model, how to map his country or where 
to find the facts and figures underlying his 
graph or chart which he is constructing 
the subject has appealed to him from a 
different angle. 

3. It serves as an aid to visualizing 
history. The maker of the model, the map 
or chart is a student and an interpreter of 
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historical facts. He is an architect who 
must visualize as he works and work only 
as he visualizes. Even the casual observer 
examining the Exhibit has brought before 
his eyes a survey of history from the begin- 
ning of man to the present time as por- 
trayed by relics, models, maps, pictures, 
etc. 

4. It helps to sell the social sciences to 
the public and stimulates the growth of the 
department. Students whose projects are 
on display become boosters and advertisers 
for the Exhibit. They bring their parents 
to see their specimens of work and while 
there the parents view the entire display. 
In this way the patrons become interested 
in the work done by the social science 
department and in the newer teaching 
methods. 

The History Exhibit as a motivating 
agency in the classes of Bosse High School 
has established itself beyond question. 


It requires work on the part of the teachers, 
to be sure, to outline projects and give 
suggestions, to display and dismantle the 
Exhibit but we are convinced that the 
ultimate results outweigh the time and 
spent. 


effort 


Resolutions Adopted at Columbus 


By THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The resolutions of the National Educa- 
tion Association constitute the official 
policy of the association on important 
civic and educational questions. The com- 
mittee on resolutions is elected annually 
at the convention, each state selecting one 
member. The officers of the 1929-30 com- 
mittee were E. Blanche Preble, Chicago, 
Ill., chairman, and Edith L. Grosvenor, 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 


In conformity with its platform of ideals 
and purposes the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association, 
assembled in its sixty-eighth annual con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, adopts the 
following resolutions: 


APPRECIATION OF PUBLIC SUPPORT—The 
National Education Association appreciates 
the fine attitude of the public toward the 
schools; the confidence of citizens generally 
in the leadership of the teaching profession ; 
and the readiness of the people to provide 
for the continued improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for the nation’s chil- 
dren. The association commends the 
co-operation of newspapers, magazines, 
press associations, radio, and civic organiza- 
tions in the interpretation of education. 


EguaL EpucATIONAL OPPORTUNITY— 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves in equal opportunity for every child 
regardless of residence, capacity or handi- 
cap, and that free education through ele- 
mentary and high school should be within 
the reach of every boy and girl. 


RuraAL Epucation—The National Edu- 
cation Association, in view of the serious 
educational emergency that exists in rural 
areas, urges that the Congress of the 
United States provide financial aid to the 
states with which to meet this situation. 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS—The Associa- 
tion believes that the adequate financing 
of the schools is a first duty of locality, 
state, and nation and that tax systems 
where necessary should be revised to meet 
this responsibility. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—The Na- 
tional Education Association urges the 
continued observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 


f 
FREE PuBLic LiBRARIES—The National 
Education Association believes that free 
library service should be as general as free 
service and urges adequate legislation and 
appropriations for the extension of library 
opportunities. 


KINDERGARTENS—The National Educa- 
tion Association believes that the kinder- 
garten is a far-reaching influence for good 
in the developmentof the child, and favors 
the extension of kindergarten opportunities 
to all children. 


HArD OF HEARING CHILDREN—The 
National Education Association believes 
that hard of hearing children should re- 
ceive the special care that their condition 
requires, including medical treatment and 
instruction in lip-reading. 


ATHLETICS—The National Education 
Association believes that every child is 
entitled to an all-round physical education. 
It deplores any commercialization of 
school and college athletics. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT—The 
National Education Association reaffirms 
its stand in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and of the laws enacted thereunder. 
It urges their vigorous and impartial en- 
forcement and pledges its support to an 
active educational campaign in the schools 
in behalf of habits of living for which the 
Eighteenth Amendment stands. 





HABIT-FORMING DruGs—The National 
Education Association urges all teachers to 
emphasize the evil effects of alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco and other narcotics upon 
the human organism. The Association 
condemns the fraudulent advertising of 
certain manufacturers in their efforts to 
foster cigarette smoking. It commends for 
use in the schools selected periodicals which 
do not carry tobacco advertising. 
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CHILD LABor—The National Educa- 
tion Association believes that commercial- 
ized child labor is economically unsound, 
unjust to the child, and injurious to the 
state. It favors an amendment to the 
federal constitution which will permit the 
enactment of a national child labor law. 


REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY—The Na- 
tional Education Association urges that the 
campaign for the removal of illiteracy be 
continued until every adult possesses a 
knowledge of reading and writing equal to 
that required of a sixth-grade pupil. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
sH1r—The National Education Association 
urges that the ability to read and write 
English understandingly and a general 
knowledge of the history and principles 
of United States government be made a 
qualification for citizenship. It urges that 
Congress pass legislation requiring proof 
of this ability by means of a test to be 
devised by the Commissioner of Education 
and administered under rules adopted by 
the Bureau of Naturalization; and that a 
certificate be issued to any applicant who 
satisfactorily completes the examination 
or in lieu thereof produces evidences of 
having completed a school course covering 
a period of eight years in the United States 
and evidence of a willingness to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and to support and defend the 
nation at need. 


ENRICHMENT OF HuMAN LIFE—The 
National Education Association commends 
the work of the National Commission on 
the Enrichment of Adult Life. It urges 
all schools to consider the contribution 
they can make to the enrichment of life and 
the wise use of leisure. 


BROADCASTING CHANNELS—The Na- 
tional Education Association believes that 
legislation should be enacted which will 
safeguard for the uses of education and 
government a reasonable share of the 
radio broadcasting channels of the United 
States. 


OBSCENE LITERATURE, PICTURES AND 
TokEns—The National Education Associa- 
tion recommends that the Congress of the 
United States enact legislation prohibiting 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of all such literature, pictures and tokens 
as are now denied the privilege of the 
United States mails. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL— 
The National Education Association en- 
dorses the proposed nation-wide observance 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington to be held dur- 
ing 1932 and urges all teachers to co-operate 
with the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission created by Congress. 


HoracE MANN CENTENNIAL—The Na- 
tional Education Association urges that 
all schools begin now to make preparations 
for celebrations of the Horace Mann 
Centennial in 1937. The Association rec- 
ommends that state and national organi- 
zations build their programs in 1937 around 
the theme “The Educational Achieve- 
ments of the Century.’’ It recommends 
that in the naming of schools consideration 
be given -the pioneer advocate of the com- 
mon schools—Horace Mann. 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS—The 
National Education Association recom- 
mends that requirements for beginning 
teachers be immediately increased in all 
states. Trained teachers are now avail- 
able 


in sufficient numbers to offer an 
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unusual opportunity to reach the goal of 
four years’ training beyond the four-year 
high school, the minimum standard recom- 
mended by the Association for all teachers. 


SuRVEY OF TEACHER TRAINING—The 
National Education § Association urges 
Congress to appropriate funds for a nation- 
wide survey of teacher training to be made 
under the direction of the United States 
Office of Education. 


TEACHER TENURE AND RETIREMENT— 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that teachers should hold their 
positions during good behavior and com- 
petent service. It urges the passage of 
tenure and retirement laws in each state 
based on the principle of justice both to 
teachers and pupils. Such laws would tend 
to protect teachers from injustice, to place 
teachers on a professional basis, to guaran- 
tee to competent teachers the benefits of 
retirement laws, and to secure to teachers 
reasonable personal and academic freedom; 
but would not prevent the discharge of 
teachers for incompetency, immorality, 
or unprofessional conduct. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION—The National 
Education Association approves the grow- 
ing practice of school authorities in making 
provisions for organizations of classroom 
teachers, Officially recognized, through 
which the special knowledge of this group 
can be utilized for the improvement of the 
schools. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS—The National Education As- 
sociation commends the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for the many help- 
ful services already rendered and assures 
that organization of its sympathetic co- 
operation in all efforts to promote a closer 
relationship between the home and the 
school. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING—The 
National Education Association com- 
mends the activities of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations and heartily 


’ 


endorses its programs for world understand- 
ing as outlined in the Biennial Conference 
at Geneva in 1929. The Association rec- 
ommends that the Pact of Paris be taught 
in the schools, and urges the universal 
observance of International Goodwill Day 
on May 18th, the anniversary of the 
opening of the The Hague Tribunal. 

THE Lonpon NAvAL TREATIES—The 
National Education Association urges the 
immediate ratification by the United States 
Senate of the London Naval Treaties. 

EDUCATION AND THE FEDERAL Govy- 
ERNMENT—The National Education As- 
sociation reaffirms its belief that the control 
and direction of education must be main- 
tained as an independent function of each 
state. It further believes that public 
education is a matter of such vital national 
importance that it is entitled to the 
scientific leadership and fact-finding which 
have been provided by the government in 
the fields of agriculture, commerce, and 
labor. The Association therefore urges 
the establishment of a department of 
education with asecretary in the president's 
cabinet and the efficient integration of the 
educational activities of the federal govern- 
ment in this department. 


WuitE HousE CoMMITTEES—The Na- 
tional Education Association appreciates 
the action of President Herbert Hoover and 
of Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur in the 
appointment of the Advisory Committee 
on the Relation of the Federal Government 
to Education; the Committee on the Re- 
moval of Illiteracy; and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
The Association pledges to these committees 
its hearty co-operation in their efforts to 
solve the problems submitted to them. 


As soon as thou hast bravely turned 
thine ear away from the tempting voice 
thou has well-nigh prevailed, for this 
enables thee to hear the inward voice, and 


takes away thy deafness—Thomas a 


Kempis. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
LELIA WILLIS POGUE 


There are four kinds of high school 
publications: The yearbook, the maga- 
zine, the high school handbook, and the 
newspaper. Of these the newspaper is 
today recognized as of the greatest value, 
for reasons which will be discussed later 
in the paper. On the whole, high school 
annuals are decreasing, while next to the 
newspaper, the handbook is considered of 
greatest value. In some schools, however, 
the magazine is successful and is able to do 
a type of work which cannot be done by 
either of the other three publications. 
Each type of publication serves a specific 
purpose and is of value peculiar to that 
particular kind of publication. 

All of the four types help to unify the 
school and to foster a spirit of co-operation 
not only between students, but between 
faculty and students, as well as between 
parents and the school as a whole. They 
help to encourage desirable school enter- 
prises and activities and are valuable in 
helping to mold and influence public 
opinion. Especially is the last true of 
newspapers. 

They give authentic news of the school, 
pupils, parents, patrons, and other schools. 
They are of especial value to the alert 
school man; for through the school publica- 
tion, whateverits form may be, a wide-awake 
administrator is able to keep tab on what 
the other school is doing. 

But they are of still greater value in that 
they serve as a medium through which 
pupils are able to express their own opinions 
on subjects of interest to the school in 
general. They give to the pupil an 
opportunity for self-expression and creative 
work, which he may not find in any other 
phase of his high school career. The news- 
paper tends to develop in the student 
qualities of co-operation, tact, accuracy, 
tolerance, responsibility, initiative and 
leadership. They record the history of 
the school, they advertise the school. 
More than that they foster cordial relation- 
ships among schools. 

The functions of the various types of 
publications differ. The specific function 
of the newspaper is to publish news; that 
of the yearbook, to record history; while 
the handbook’s sole objective is to supply 
information concerning the high school in 


general.. The chief function of the maga- 
zine is to present literature. 

A study of the relative values of the high 
school newspaper and the magazine show 
that during the last ten years the news- 
paper has increased in value and popularity 
while the magazine has decreased in popu- 
larity and has received a great deal of 
criticism. 

The newspaper is less expensive than 
either the yearbook or the magazine. 
With the larger enrollment of schools and 
the extension of activities outside the school- 
room there has been felt the need of an 
organ to both promote and record the 
school community life. The newspaper 
undoubtedly leads all other types of school 
publications, in molding public opinion, in 
fostering school spirit, and in promoting 
worthy enterprises. The other publica- 
tions, however, have their places and are 
not without value. 


THE YEARBOOK 


The oldest form of high school publica- 
tions is the yearbook. There are three 
types of yearbooks; the literary, the 
historical, and the senior or class book. 

The main purpose of the yearbook or 
annual as it is sometimes called, is to 
present to the school the history of the 
year. It is, above all, a recognition and 
reminiscence book, which depends more on 
attractive illustrations than on printed 
matter for effectiveness. The student staff 
must publish an interesting book. The 
book should include the events of the year 
which have more or less permanent signif- 
icance, and should exclude those of passing 
interest. The editors should give editorial 
recognition for three reasons: First, to 
approve the worth while by mention and to 
discourage the trivial by omission; second, 
to recognize the persons who perform 
school service; and, third, to promote the 
general best interests of the school. 

The problem of finance is an important 
one. There are, as a rule, three sources of 
income: Sale of copies, advertising, and 
class and organization assessments. Many 
annuals published in recent years have 
spent money in excess of usefulness. 

One author has said that the present 
annual is becoming a kind of glorified 
picture book and is thus passing from the 
field of news writing. The literary features 
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have almost disappeared. The book is 
becoming commercialized and often repre- 
sents very little student creative work, but 
a vast amount of labor for the faculty 
advisor and business staff. It is, however, 
not without value. 


Mr. H. D. Furst, superintendent of 
schools at Cedarville, Ohio, has made some 
recommendations concerning the annuals 
which are sure to be of service in publishing 
the book. These may be found on page 
247 of Harrington and Harrington’s book, 
“Writing for Print,’”’ published by D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Today many schools are _ publishing 
magazines devoted to purely literary 
material or to literary material combined 
with news. A magazine is usually issued 
monthly; hence the news material must be 
old. For that reason it is better to omit 
news material entirely. The primary 
function, of the magazine, is to present 
literature. If it adheres strictly to this 
purpose the high school literary magazine 
encourages good writing by presenting 
opportunity for the publication of student 
literary work. It must be kept in mind 
however, that the magazine must be read 
as well as edited. A great part of the 
revenue for financing its publication must 
necessarily come from student subscrip- 
tions. Often the material in a _ high 
school magazine is not sufficiently inter- 
esting to the student body as a whole to 
guarantee its support. 

Editing a good school magazine requires 
discerning editors who understand . the 
interests of high school readers. The 
editors must think more of reader service 
than of contributor service, for as Mr. 
McKown has so well said, ‘The main 
purpose of any publication is not to honor 
the writer but to please and educate the 
reader.” 

A great deal of criticism has been aimed 
at the magazine during the last eight or 


ten years due to criticisms of press associa- 
tions. Some of these criticisms are: 


1. The magazine in many instances 
attempts to carry news which is foreign to 
its primary function. 

2. The contents are often uninteresting. 

3. The organization is uninteresting. 

4. Much of the literature is not worth 
publishing. 

5. Much of the humor is not original 
but is merely clipped from other publica- 
tions of various natures. 


6. Many of the editorials are of no 
value, there being an attempt to sermonize 
and moralize. 


7. Since the function of the magazine 
is to publish literature, too few students 
have an opportunity to participate in the 
publication, hence it represents only a 
small part of the student body. 


8. It is expensive. The cost of the 
binding, covers, and art work is often more 
than the school can afford. 


In spite of these criticisms many beauti- 
ful magazines, from a typographical and 
artistic standpoint, are produced each 
year in high schools, but there is danger 
of their becoming stilted and too academic, 
not fairly representing the various activi- 
ties of the entire student body. 


THE HANDBOOK 


The high school handbook is a rapidly 
developing activity. Its function is to 
hasten the assimilation of new students. 
The handbook, if well edited, is very 
worth while, especially to new students in 
large school systems. 


The material should be classified in 
order to make it accessible and attractive. 
It should contain general information 
about the school, its organizations, and 
student rules such as lunch periods, use of 
library, changing of schedules, examina- 
tions, social functions, and other events. 


One particularly interesting and well 
organized handbook was edited by a class 
in journalism of the high school at Elyria, 
Ohio. Three elaborate handbooks are 
issued by the Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


The newspaper will be discussed in a 
later issue of the JOURNAL. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE IN 
MEETING THE CHANGING 
DEMANDS OF MODERN LIFE 


By Joun A. H. KeErrTH, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania 


What is the function of the State in 
meeting the changing demands of modern 
life? 

In the first place, it is the function of the 
State to be constantly studying its own 
laws and as constantly discarding those 
that, because of changed relationships, no 
longer help life forward. 

Secondly, the State should be constantly 
studying changes in economic and social 
relationships and planning legislation de- 
signed to facilitate. adjustments to these 
new relationships. 

Third, the State should see to it that 
justice and equity and equality of oppor- 
tunity are preserved despite all changes. 

If we live in a world of change, the most 
perfect adjustment is possible only on a 
basis of understanding the new element 
in terms of its genesis from older forms, 
and, while making one particular adjust- 
ment. This is only our way of saying 
that understanding and vertility are neces- 
sary to adjustment to new conditions. 
One cannot very well “Attempt the 
Future’s Portals with the Past’s Blood- 
rusted Key.” If it weren’t for some 
knowledge of the past, however, one would 
never recognize anything as portals—much 
less as the future’s portals. 

There are basic things to be learned, 
even though all life takes on the merry- 
go-round and jazz form. We have adding 
machines, slide rules and comptometers, 
but addition underlies them just as truly 
as it preceded them. We have telephones, 
telegraphs, typewriters, victrolas, and 
radios, but we still have speech and written 
language. Despite fifty-seven varieties 
we still have cucumbers, and despite one 
hundred and fifty-seven varieties of break- 
fast foods, we still have wheat and corn 
and oats. And with all the changes and 
all the new things, we still have need for 
the basic virtues and moralities which, 
through the ages, have held human society 
to its upward course. 

It is constantly becoming clearer to us 
that the teacher should be more than an 
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encyclopedia of the knowledge to be taught 
and an adept in the skills correlative. 
The teacher should be a person who knows 
what life means and who understands full 
well that her work is to bring to pass the 
miracle by which boys and girls become 
self-poised, self-reliant, right-minded, com- 
prehending, and co-operative men and 
women—worthy citizens in a democratic 
social order. 

For too long a time, too much emphasis, 
it seems to me, has been placed on habit. 
I know full well and gladly concede the 
place of repetition in mastery of techniques. 
My objection arises when the same pro- 
cedure is carried all the way through the 
educative processes of the school. There 
is a place for initiative, for orginality, for 
versality, for the development of which all 
too many of our schools and of our methods 
are inadequate. The craze for standard 
tests has set us back a decade, at least, in 
this matter. 

The State must concern itself with 
education because it must safeguard the 
future. It must see to it that equality of 
educational opportunity—as regards ex- 
ternals and internals is provided. The 
education which it thus provides must be 
as wide and as varied as life itself and it 
must also be so related to the social order 
and to the social process, which has pro- 
duced the social order, that those who are 
educated by it may valiantly preserve the 
past, efficiently maintain the present, and 
undauntedly face and plan for the future, 

The function of the State in meeting 
the changing demands of modern life is 
to so organize and order procedures that 
ever more abundant life is the heritage 
of successive generations.—Delivered at 
Atlantic City, February 26, 1930. 
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READING CIRCLE WORK IN 
KENTUCKY 


Pursuant to invitation of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association, a joint session was held with 
the Reading Circle Board in the Secretary’s 
office at Louisville, Saturday, June 14, 1930. 


The following is a minute of this session: 


The President stated that members of 
the Reading Circle Board had _ been 
invited to meet with the Directors for the 
purpose of discussing the best method of 
administering the Reading Circle Work 
in the State, and called on Mr. Ireland, 
the chairman of this board, for any state- 
ment he cared to make regarding the work. 
After some discussion as to the status of 
the Reading Circle and its relation to the 
Kentucky Education Association, Mr. 
H. H. Cherry moved that the Reading 
Circle Work be recognized as a fundamental 
unit of the Association. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 


On motion of Mr. Cherry and seconded 
by Mr. Ligon, the Chair was requested to 
appoint a committee from the Board of 
Directors and members of the Reading 
Circle Board to formulate a plan of admin- 
istering the Reading Circle Work during 
the year, and to make a report to the body 
before adjournment of session. The Chair 
appointed Mr. Ireland, Mr. Babb and Mr. 
Ligon, who later presented the following 
recommendation: 

Louisville, June 14, 1930 


To Members of the Board of Directors: 


THe COMMITTEE RECOMMENDs: 1. That the 
present members of the Reading Circle Board 
continue to function until the next annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 


2. That the President and Secretary of the 
Reading Circle Board and the Secretary of the 
Kentucky Education Association act as a com- 
mittee for the functioning of the Reading Circle 
Work for the present year. 


3. That the Secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association be made the distributor of the Reading 
Circle Books for the school year 1930-1931, and 
that he be authorized to give such publicity to the 
Reading Circle Work as he deems wise and necessary. 


4, That the President and Secretary of the 
Reading Circle Board and the President and 
Secretary of the Kentucky Education Association 
be authorized to work out a permanent plan for 
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carrying on the Reading Circle Work, and incor- 
porate this plan as a part of the next annual report 
of the Reading Circle Board. 


Signed: 
J. W. IRELAND, 
M. E. Licon, 
H. A. Bass. 
Mr. Babb moved the report be adopted. 
On second, motion was unanimously 
approved. 


The following books have been recom- 
mended by the Reading Circle Board for 
the school year 1930-1931: 


1. “Citizenship Through Training,’’ by Moore, 
published by the American Book Company. Price 
post paid $1.25. 


2. ‘‘Psychology of Elementary School Subjects,” 
by Reed, published by Ginn and Company. Price 
post paid $1.80. 

3. “Simplifying Teaching,” by Reeder, published 
by Laidlaw Brothers. Price post paid $1.60. 

4, ‘Education for Character,” by Germane and 


Germane, published by Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. Price post paid $1.25. 


5. ‘The Teacher Outside the School,’’ by Marsh, 
published by World Book Company. Price post 
paid $1.60. 


The above named books may be obtained 
through the secretary’s office 1317-1318 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Ky. Effort 
will be made to greatly promote interest 
in the Reading Circle Work, and it is 
hoped that a large number of teachers will 
manifest an interest in the work by ordering 
and reading the books recommended by the 
board. Cost of books including postage is 
indicated. By ordering these books thru 
the K. E. A. a substantial saving is made 
to the purchaser. All orders must be ac- 
companied by postal money order or 
check. 








Commemorating Founding of 
Transylvania College 


Sesqui-Centennial Address by Cornelius J. Heatwole, Secretary Virginia Education Association 


I have the honor on this auspicious 
occasion of being the personal representa- 
tive of the Governor of Virginia and also of 
representing the State that gave birth 
and early support to this institution of 
higher learning. My first most pleasant 
and proper duty is to extend to the Gover- 
nor of the great state of Kentucky the 
hearty greetings and cordial felicitations 
from His Excellency, The Honorable John 
Garland Pollard, Governor of the great 
state of Virginia. My next and no less 
delightful duty is to extend to the president, 
to the trustees and to the faculty of Tran- 
sylvania College greetings and congratu- 
lations from the Mother State of Virginia 
whose General Assembly, the oldest con- 
tinuous representative law-making body 
in America, established the first civil 
authority within the bounds of this great 
Commonwealth and created by legislative 
enactment one hundred and fifty years ago 
the charter under which this institution 
began its remarkable career. This is a 
sacred place, not merely because its history 
can be traced back a century and a half in 
the calendar of years but because of its 
contribution to the political, intellectual 
and professional life of this nation. 


Any institution of learning, which can 
‘count among its graduates, faculty and 
administrative officials, men who have 
held high official place in the legislative 
halls of the nation, in educational, religious, 
literary, professional and military life of the 
nation, has a rich heritage and is, therefore, 
worthy of the pause we take for such a 
celebration as we have the honor of partic- 
ipating in today. 


The history of colleges and universities 
is an accurate and sure index and a fair 
epitome of the level of the life and the 
civilization of a people. The most perma- 
nent and abiding institutions of all civili- 
zations have been their centers of learning. 
The University of Athens, the oldest 
organized institution of learning we know 


anything about, the Universities of Rome, 
Paris, Oxford, Cambridge and many of the 
mediaeval universities of Europe are still 
intact and functioning today. To be sure 
they have yielded to certain adjustments 
as the purposes and exigencies of human 
life have multiplied and shifted through the 
centuries. These institutions stand today 
as sponsors and sources of the fundamental 
characteristics of civilizations and the 
intellectual life of peoples. History, art, 
commerce and industry, literature, philos- 
ophy, religion, government and politics, 
science—all these owe their impetus, 
practical application and development to 
these centers of intellectual and spiritual 
life. 


America is relatively young. The word 
“ancient” is not yet applicable to its 
institutions. This country with all its 
prosperity and advancing civilization has 
just come to the end of its adventurous 
pioneer period. The people of America 
are just becoming conscious that they have 
ahistory. Some evidences of this fact may 
be seen in the more recent efforts to erect 
markers along our highways indicating the 
places of historic associations; in the far 
West the people are recalling the early 
pioneer life on the plains by reproducing its 
adventurous and dramatic aspects in 
spectacular rodeos; there is now a nation- 
wide movement to mark the course of the 
famous Oregon trail and to reproduce on 
the screen the covered wagon trains that 
trekked over the western plains and moun- 
tain barriers; we are organizing pageants- 
of-adventure days representing American 
life when it called for physical courage and 
endurance and before science had wrought 
its modern miracles. 


The Commonwealth of Virginia can, and 
does, boast of some of the oldest institu- 
tions in America. Jamestown in Virginia 
is the oldest permanent English settlement 
in America notwithstanding the claims of 
Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts. The 
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clarion call for independence rang up out of 
Virginia. The immortal document setting 
forth the reasons for independence was 
penned by a Virginian. Virginians were 
largely responsible for the political prin- 
ciples incorporated in the Constitution of 
the United States. A Virginian led the 
frst American army to victory. It was 
a group of Virginians that interpreted the 
Constitution tothe nation and to the world 
and guided the affairs of the new govern- 
ment through its most critical period. 
Virginians pointed the way to the glorious 
expansion of the nation to its present wide 
limits extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It is no mere fancy of the imagi- 
nation or abnormal sense of pride that 
Virginia came to be known as ‘‘The Old 
Dominion,”’ ‘‘Mother of States,’’ and the 
“Mother of Presidents.” 


Virginians have the reputation in some 
quarters of being boastful of their institu- 
tions, culture and family lineage. In this 
connection I am-reminded of an incident 
which occurred recently in one of the public 
schools in Virginia. A boy was called upon 
to read the Scriptures at the opening of 
school one morning. Holding his Bible 
before him with no uncertain eclat he read 
this remarkable sentence, ‘‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven 1s likened to ten Virginians.” I 
did not know before that the Bible referred 
to Virginians although I am not surprised 
when I recall how some of them have 
boasted of their family lineage. 


By the middle of the eighteenth century 
the western wave of Virginian’s population 
was dashing against the mountain barriers 
and a little later was spilling over the Alle- 
ghanies into the valleys of the western 
waters in search of bottom lands. 
torians have observed that settlers in 
America were not so much interested in 
religious freedom as they were in securing 
bottom lands. I recall just here the famous 
dictum of Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, that 
“Civilization moved along the water courses 
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but liberty was born in the mountains.” 
From 1750 to 1780, we find numerous acts 
of the General Assembly of Virginia 
referring to allotments of lands on the 
“Western Waters,” the creation of civil 
units into counties for purposes of setting 
up an orderly government among the 
peoples of that remote region of the state 
and the organization of armies and con- 
struction of forts for the occupation of the 
country and defense of the early settlers. 
Patrick Henry, while Governor of Virginia, 
commissioned George Rogers Clark, a 
Virginian, to organize and lead an army 
into the heart of the far western waters to 
dislodge the usurpers of Virginian territory 
with the memorable results at Vincennes 
in the winter of 1779. This expedition was 
undertaken primarily for the defense and 
protection of the people in Kentucky. All 
these acts were legal, necessary and proper 
for the establishment of civil and orderly 
government in the remote regions of the 
Mother State. Now and then appears a 
bill creating educational institutions and 
providing for their establishment and 
support. One of the most interesting and 
fascinating studies I have ever pursued was 
the one that followed the streams of migra- 
tion from their sources around New York, 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania to 
locate and list the earliest schools. There 
were two main streams of migration leading 
across the Alleghanies to the western 
waters of Virginia and Transylvania. One 
stream followed the waters of the Potomac 
and the Monongahela to Pittsburgh and to 
eastern Ohio. The other spread into the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, going as 
far south as the Carolinas, then spilling 
over the mountains mainly through Cum- 
berland Gap into Kentucky. Along the 
courses of these two streams of migration I 
found educational institutions established 
early in the pioneer life of these regions and 
housed at first in a log building and taught 
by a minister of the Gospel who was more 
often than not a graduate of Edinburgh 
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University or the University of Dublin. 
Schools soon and sacredly followed the 
course of these migrations serving as a 
second line of forts against the rising forces 
of ignorance. Many present-day institu- 
tions of higher learning trace their origin 
to one of these old log colleges. The 
strange and interesting fact about it all is 
that the trails of these two lines of colleges— 
one stretching through Pennsylvania and 
into eastern Ohio, the other through 
western Virginia, the Carolinas and eastern 
Tennessee—form the horns of a crescent 
that met in Kentucky and southern Ohio— 
in Transylvania. 


Two weeks ago I had dinner with one of 
my nieces. She lives in a typical old brick 
house located on the banks of one of the 
The 


triple forks of the Shenandoah River. 
house was built by a pioneer almost two 


hundred years ago. An authentic story 
goes that a young man of that region by the 
name of Allen, who had just married a 
young lady who lived in that very house, 
joined a party of adventurers on their way 
to the western waters of Virginia. His 
bride did not hear from him for several 
years, but, at last, came a letter saying 
“Send my wife, Ann Allen, out to me with 
the next party of adventurers. I have 
built a home for her and I have named it 
Ann’s Arbor.” It is needless for me to say 
that Ann Allen rode horseback from her 
home in Virginia to Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Kentucky was for two decades a bit of 
Virginia, set down over in Transylvania. 
Her own adventurous sons braved the 
hazards of a long journey along the rough 
buffalo Indian trails through the mountains 
to these western waters. Virginia sent 
armies and built forts to protect the 
scattered settlers from the ravages of 
Indian raids inspired by the English and 
French. Virginia by an act of its Legis- 
lature created political units for orderly 
government in this new territory and other- 
wise fostered the youthful and rapidly grow- 
ing settlements soon to become the first 


state admitted under Federal Constitution. 


Virginia is the mother of Transylvania 
University. On May 1, 1780, the Legis- 
lature of Virginia passed an act creating 
this institution of higher learning and 
designated a charter outlining its purpose 
and form of administration and providing 
for its supportand maintenance. In 1787 
the Virginian Legislature passed an act 
appropriating to the college in Kentucky 
County one-sixth of the surveyors’ fees 
accruing in the county which formerly were 
applied to the College of William and Mary 
in Virginia. In 1790, an act was passed 
authorizing the trustees of the college in 
Kentucky County to conduct one or more 
lotteries for the purpose of raising funds to 
erect a building at the college. A lottery 
was conducted but it is not known how 
much money was realized. In 1784, the 
Reverend John Todd of Louisa, Virginia, 
gave the college in Kentucky a library and 
philosophical apparatus for the encourage- 
ment of science. In 1795, a nation-wide 
canvass was made for private gifts to the 
thriving institution of higher learning in 
the West. Many leading Virginians made 
liberal contributions to this fund, among 
whom was George Washington. These 
in brief are the pertinent and direct contri- 
butions Virginia made to Transylvania 
University. It does not fall within the 
limits of this discussion to refer to the facts 
connected with the later development and 
success of the university with courses in 
the liberal arts, medicine and law. To 
know that for scholarship, library and 
scientific equipment, skill in surgery and 
wisdom in the law this institution equalled 
and in some respects surpassed any of the 
contemporary institutions of higher learn- 
ing in America is to appraise and appreciate 
the valuable heritage this college possesses. 
A college that can look into its record and 
find two vice-presidents one president of 
the Confederacy, three speakers of the 
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House of Representatives, fifteen members 
of the president’s cabinet, thirty-four 
foreign ministers, thirty-five governors of 
states, forty-six members of the United 
States Senate, one hundred and six mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, two 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and five honored in the 
opinion of men as worthy of a statue in the 
Hall of Fame in Washington and numerous 
others with world-wide reputation in the 
fields of education, science, and the arts, 
as products of its work has a record and 
heritage that will command the respect 
and the admiration of the intellectual 
world. If we could call forth from out the 
bourne of time this galaxy of distinguished 
alumni we could fill every office in all the 
departments of the Federal government 
and in addition could furnish some of the 
finest of examples of leadership in the 
church, education, science, literature, law. 


The main value of such an occasion as 
this is to take a backward look to make an 
honest appraisal of the past from which to 
gather inspiration, hope, intelligent vision 
and strength for charting the further 
course of this institution into even greater 
‘achievements. May Transylvania College 
continue long as a beacon of learning and 
may the light of her past glory illuminate 
her pathway through another period of 
one hundred and fifty years even more 
brilliant than the one we are now cele- 
brating. 


In conclusion may I be permitted to say 
that the people of a state whose romantic 
life and picturesque characteristics have 
been embodied into a form of undying 
literature such as has been done for Ken- 
tucky by James Lane Allen, a most dis- 
tinguished aluminus of Transylvania Col- 
lege, is exceedingly fortunate. Millions 
of people in every civilized country where 
good literature is loved and appreciated 
will forever make a path to the gates of that 
state that produced the author of ‘‘The 
Choir Invisible,” ““The Kentucky Cardinal” 
and ‘‘The Flute and Violin.” 


Finally, I have the great pleasure of pre- 
senting to the president of Transylvania 
College a photostat copy of the original 
act passed by the General Assembly of 
Virginia on May 1, 1780, creating this 
institution of learning in the county of 
Kentucky in Virginia. 
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DR. CARR SPEAKS AT NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


As one of the three men in the United 
States who have been active members of 
the National Council of Education since 
1900, Dr. John W. Carr, Dean of Murray 
State Teachers College, addressed the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of that body 
in Columbus, Ohio, Saturday evening, 
June 28, on the ‘Spirit of the Old Guard.” 


“They were not only dreamers but doers”’ 
said Dean Carr, who was secretary of the 
National Council of Education from 1904 
until 1911, in speaking of illustrious friends 
of former days such as Charles Eliot, 
Frances W. Parker, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, William R. Harper, Oscar T. 
Corson, James E. Russell, and others. 

In the beginning of his address the 
Murray Dean mentioned that out of sixty 
active members of the Council in 1900, 
and out of one hundred and twenty in 1930, 
only three appeared on _ both lists. 
These were William M. Davidson, Carrol 
C. Pearce, and John W. Carr. 


Paying tribute to the “Old Guard” 
Dean Carr said ‘““They spake the language 
of achievement, and their countrymen 
understood that language and poured out 
their treasures to make this the greatest 
educational era in the world’s history. 

“They were scholars and philosophers. 
They understood not only the education 
of their own day but were versed in the 
education and philosophy of the past and 
looked to the future with confidence and 
hope. 

“They were apostles of democracy. 
Some of them had known Lincoln person- 
ally and all had been imbued with his 
spirit. They believed in the final triumph 
of an enlightened democracy not only in 
their own land, but throughout the whole 
world. 

“To us from failing hands they throw 

the torch, 

Be ours to hold it high.” 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


R. E. JAGGERS, 
Supervisor Rural Elementary Schools 


Laboratory supplies and equipment are 
required in high schools on the assumption 
that they are necessary for effective teach- 
ing. Boards of education have appro- 
priated out of regular school funds for the 
purchase of such equipment in order that 
the high schools under their supervision 
may be standardized and accredited. This 
is as it should be. Is it not time to extend 
laboratory facilities to the elementary 
grades? 

School people have reached the conclu- 
sion that teaching supplies and equipment 
are as necessary in the elementary grades 
as in the high school grades. Children of 
the lower grades begin learning through an 
activity program, and unless supplies and 
equipment are made available to the 
teacher in the elementary school, a pro- 
gram suited to the needs of small children 
can not be provided. 

Boards of education in the different 
school systems in Kentucky should, through 
their administrative officers and teachers, 
determine a minimum list of desirable 
equipment for the elementary grades, pro- 
cure the best prices possible and then make 
provision in the budget for their purchase. 


A list of desirable equipment for a one- 
and two-teacher school is suggested by 
Dr. W. E. Cole of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Cole’s list is based on a study 
of equipment and supply needs of the rural 
schools in New York and Texas, and 
applies to needs in Kentucky. The 
list given here is taken in part from Dr. 
Cole’s list: 


EQUIPMENT OF ONE-AND Two- 
TEACHER SCHOOLS 


I. TEACHING EQUIPMENT: 
Standard desk dictionary 
Globe (suspension) 12-inch 
Maps: County, State, United States, Europe, 
World 
First aid kit and manual 
Thermometer 
Scissors—blunt point 
Sand table (made locally) 
Songbooks 
Framed pictures (see Course of Study) 
Aquarium 
Terrarium (made in school) 


II. 


aaf. 


IV. 


Roll of brown wrapping paper 

Roll white wrapping paper 

Old wall paper books 

Cardboard (from homes) 

Varied colored construction paper, 12’’x18’’ 

Tissue paper (green, red, yellow, white, black, 
silver) 

Burlap from homes, dyed at school for mounting 

Modeling clay (home made) 

Paste 

Dustless colored crayon 

White crayon 

Erasers 

Paper fasteners 

Thumb tacks 

Writing paper 

Twelve-inch rulers 

Yardstick 

Pictures cut out (from homes) 

Pigment crayons, many colors—not wax 

Word-building cards 

Sentence-building cards 

Flash cards for number work 

Flash cards for reading 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT: 

Zinc water bucket 

Enameled water cooler or fountain 
Desk pencil sharpener 

Teacher’s hand bell 

Desk clock 

Victrola, radio or piano 

Reading table 

Chart-printing outfit 


Hot Luncu EQUIPMENT: 
Two-burner oil stove 
Teakettle (enameled) 
Dish pan 

Teaspoons 

Large enameled spoon 
Water bucket 

Dipper ' 
Kerosene can 

Enameled kettle and cover 
Teacups and saucers 


SOURCES OF SUPPLIES: 

Part of the equipment may be made at the 
school, while some of it must be purchased from 
school supply concerns. A partial list of 
sources from which supplies may be procured 
is given. 


1. ORGANIZATIONS FROM WHICH SUPPLIES MAY 
BE PROCURED 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City—Posters, 
pamphlets, bulletins on child health and 
many teaching devices which are helpful. 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City—Full information on all forms 
of play including equipment, athletics, 
community activities, home playgrounds 
and playrooms. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ( 
New York City—Teachers’ sets of bulletins 277 
on health subjects and health heroes. e 
American Museum of Natural History, TICl 
New York City—Very helpful pamphlets, Cc 
u 
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bulletins and pictures on nature study and 
allied fields. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City—Sending collections of works of art. 
On sale—pictures, specimens, casts and 
carvings. 

American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—The Bruce Publishing 
Company. A good equipment guide. 
Knox, Rose B., School Activities and 
Equipment, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1927; 386 pages.—Probably the 
best guide for the selection of equipment. 
Many educative activities are also dis- 
cussed in detail. 


2. ScHOooL SuppLy Houses 

Milton Bradley Company, 120 E. 16th St., 
New York City. 

Clautaw and Webb Company, 147 White 
Hall St., Atlanta, Ga 

Daleson Evans Company, 305-307 N. 
Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ideal School Supply Company, Chicago, 


Ill. 

North ‘Western School Supply Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

a Education Company, New York 


Pt School Supply Company, 204 

Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
3. SPECIALIZED FIRMS 

Andrews Paper Company, 54 India St., 
Boston, Mass.—Paper towels. 

American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 

hio.—Crayons, showcard colors. 

Educational Music Bureau, 64 Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill—School Music sup- 
plies of all publishers, band instruments. 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa.—Lantern slides for geography, 
history, and other school subjects and 
reading matter to go with them. 

Rand McNally Company, Chicago, IIl.— 
Maps, books, etc. 

Standard Electric Time Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.—Electric clock systems. 

4. EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND EXHIBITS— 

Cocoa—Hershey Chocolate Company, 
Hershey, Pa. 

-Coffee—Hill Bros., 175 Fremont St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Corn Flakes—Kellogg Corn Flake Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flour—Pillsbury Flour Mills, 
apolis, Minn. 

Iron and Steel—Illinois Steel Company, 
Chicago, IIl 

Peanut Butter—Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharia, N. Y. 

Rubber—Eberhard Faber, 37 Greenpoint 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Soap—Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Minne- 
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Teaching the Social Sciences in 
Junior High School 


By J. W. Compton, 
Principal State Teachers Training School, Murray, Kentucky 


There is ample evidence that the typical 
teacher is constantly seeking in one way 
or another to improve her teaching tech- 
nique. To put it another way, the typical 
teacher of this teaching era is sincerely 
seeking at the cost of considerable time 
and labor to do her job better day by day. 
And it is probably true that the junior high 
school teacher leads all the rest in this 
desire for improvement as measured by 
actual and constant striving for better 
teaching. 

Glancing back over recent years, and 
without an attempt at arranging the 
methods in order of origin, what have been 
some of the fashions? At one time, to 
cite methods in the field of the social 
studies, the latest has been the topical 
method; at another time the fanaticism has 
been the project method; at still another 
time the panacea for our educational ills 
has been the problem method. Again, 
to turn a page in the professional book, the 
laboratory, or source-study, method has 
occupied, or has tried to occupy, the center 
of the stage. Then another day has 
brought forth the socialization of method 
and still another day has emphasized 
visualization, and so on through the whole 
gamut of educational methods, devices 
and plans. 

In this article no attempt is made: to 
prescribe a hard and fast method of pro- 
cedure. However, the large unit plan with 
the organization of the content of each unit 
around major problems seems to be holding 
a great deal of interest at this time. The 
initiative of the teacher, the conditions 
under which the work is carried out, and 
the pupils to be taught will influence to a 
great extent the method to be used. Never- 
theless, certain general principles should 
be common to all methods. The guiding 
principles are stated here. 

THE LaAsporatory PLAN.—In dealing 
with the materials of social science the 
laboratory plan of procedure is vital to the 
success of the work. According to this 
plan the studying takes place in the class- 
room. The pupil is taught to use books, 


magazines, maps, charts and _ pictures. 
The teacher becomes the guide for both 
individual and class work. The recitation 
is the discussion which marks the culmina- 
tion of the study work. In such a recita- 
tion all pupils can participate because the 
previous careful preparation has provided 
material for discussion. The favorable 
conditions of supervision and for recitation 
work in which there is more pupil activity. 
It thus leaves the time outside the class- 
room for wider reading. 


NotTEesooks.—The notebook, if wisely 
used, can be made a valuable aid in the 
teaching of social science. It affords 
opportunity for utilizing motor activity 
and for this reason frequently appeals to a 
pupil who may have little interest in other 
phases of the social science work. It 
should be borne in mind however, that the 
notebook is not an end in itself. In most 
of our junior high schools pupils are asked 
to keep notebooks in so many different 
subjects that the joy is entirely taken out 
of the work and nothing results but 
mechanical drudgery. It is therefore sug- 
gested that the work be placed on a 
voluntary basis. It is probably not 
desirable for every teacher, every class, or 
every pupil to be compelled to do note- 


‘ book work. 


When notebook work is required the 
notebook should be a scrapbook that con- 
tains cartoons, clippings, maps, charts and 
so forth. The value of this type of book 
lies in its furnishing an incentive to look 
for relevant material in current publica- 
tions and later to classify properly such 
material. In order to do this work most 
effectively the pupil must be given a pre- 
view of the field to be covered at the 
beginning of the work on a special unit. 
In this way the collecting of material may 
be carried on simultaneously with the 
working out of the unit, and classifying 
and mounting may be done at the end of 
the work. Brief descriptive or explanatory 
comments should accompany the illustra- 
tions. 
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Wie Reapinc.—There has been a 
steadily increasing recognition of the fact 
that what is needed in social science work 
is a richer and morevitalized course. Such 
a course must necessarily provide for 
extensive reading. The textbook with 
which pupils deal usually contain very 
brief and condensed statements that are 
difficult to interpret because the necessary 
background of experience has been omitted. 
To create an interest in these statements 
it is necessary to give the child an oppor- 
tunity to read widely in the fields of current 
events, travel, biography, history and 
fiction. If this interest can be aroused a 
worthy leisure activity has been provided 
and the pupil is securing valuable informa- 
tion about social conditions. This knowl- 
edge will not be the result of memorizing 
abstract conclusions, but will develop 
wider vision and a greater appreciation 
of life and its problems. To have all 
pupils reach this standard of attainment 
is a difficult task. However, there is 
every reason to believe that ways and 
means can be developed to stimulate 
even the slowest pupil to read desirable 
material. within his grasp. One teacher 
has offered the following valuable sugges- 
tions on stimulating pupils to read: (1) 
“Tt is useful when taking up a new topic 
to spend a short time in running over a 
book list with the pupils for the purpose of 
arousing their interest in some of the titles. 
(2) A few enthusiastic words from pupils 
who have read a book count for more in 
creating a desire to read a particular book 
than a long eulogy from the teacher. (3) 
An anecdote about the author or a brief 
description of a character in or contents 
of a book from the instructor often proves 
an effective stimulus. (4) A lure which 
is well-nigh irresistible is the reading aloud 
of a choice passage in a book, stopping, of 
course, in the manner of a serial, at the 
most exciting point, leaving the outcome 
of the episode or the mystery undivulged.” 


TEsTING ReEsuLts.—Before beginning 
the work on each unit or division of the 
course an inventory test should be given to 
discover the knowledge of the class on the 
subject matter to be taken up. Such a 
test will show the topics that need to be 
stressed and those that may be passed over 
lightly. This test, or one of similar diffi- 
culty and covering the same material, 


should be repeated at the close of the work 
on the unit in order to test:the achievement 
of the class. 


Examinations hold an important and 
legitimate place as devices for measuring 
pupil attainment. The difficulty lies in 
knowing how to test most effectively. 
Standard tests are being used more and 
more to measure a pupil’s ability in various 
fields. Such tests, however, have limita- 
tions, for they cannot measure the specific 
objectives of a particular course, nor do 
they measure progress over a brief period 
of time. The need lies in devising tests to 
measure the ability of pupils to think in 
terms of the content of the particular 
course being taught. It is recommended 
that the new type objective test composed 
of true-false, multiple choice, matching, 
and completion questions be used as a 
means of testing the ability of the pupil not 
only in factual knowledge, but in the power 
to think, form judgments, and develop 
appreciations in the field of social science. 


THE Stupy PERIop.—Two methods of 
procedure are suggested; namely, a group 
method and an individual method. For 
help toward individual guidance a diagnos- 
tic test should be given during the first 
week to the entire class. This test must 
necessarily be adapted to the material used 
and should attempt to discover the pupil’s 
ability in using the mechanical details of a . 
book, such as the table of contents, the 
index, maps, footnotes and references. 
Another type of test, namely, a test in 
comprehension in reading, should also be 
given. The tests are of little value in 
themselves unless the results are carefully 
noted. The purpose is solely to diagnose 
the individual and the class difficulties so 
that they can be dealt with intelligently. 


After the defects of a class are known 
then the question of remedial measures 


arise. The following suggestions may be 
helpful: A definite assignment should be 
given. One of the difficulties that pupils 


experience in content work is the uncer- 
tainty in knowing when a lesson is actually 
learned. Usually an assignment organ- 
ized around a thought question is more 
stimulating. The material in the course 
should be organized around leading ques- 
tions but the ability of the class and the 
conditions under which the work is being 
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done will necessitate many alterations. In 
the assignment, definite page references, 


the names of people, the location of particu- © 


lar places, and any other points of emphasis 
should be definitely stated. Pupils are apt 
to spend a great deal of time on unneces- 
sary details. After the assignment has 
been carefully planned then the task of 
seeing that each pupil gets the assignment 
arises. The following list of instructions 
are not original but have been taken from 
various sources and are offered for what 
they are worth: (1) Write down the as- 
signments carefully and the page reference. 
Be sure you know what you are to do. 
Then start to work. You can’t spend your 
time thinking about other things and 
accomplish very much. (2) Read through 
the entire lesson first in order to get the 
general idea. You should be able to state 
the main thought. (3) Read again, more 
carefully this time. Did you get any new 
ideas in regard to the main thought? 
Relate these new details to the main 
thought. (4) Look up carefully the loca- 
tion of places, and learn any names or dates 
that are called for in the assignment. (5) 
Review the entire lesson quickly. Tell the 
story to yourself. If you have an oppor- 
tunity tell the story to someone else before 
you come to class tomorrow. Repetition 
will help you to remember. (6) When 
you are certain that you have the assign- 
_ ment prepared spend your time in looking 
up additonal references in other books. 
(Mimeograph copies of these suggestions 
should be given to the pupils. The 
teacher would necessarily have to work 
with the class until the suggestions | were 
fully understood.) 


CuRRENT Events.—The principal objec- 
tive of social science, namely, the inter- 
pretation of the industrial, social and 
economic contacts of the junior high school 
pupil with his invironment, requires that 
relevant current happenings in these fields 
be woven into class discussions. The goal 
is to get the pupils to read intelligently 
and discriminately the newspapers and 
magazines in order to understand current 
problems and to form reasonable opinions 
in regard to them. 


Adequate equipment is necessary if 
current happenings are to receive proper 
emphasis in social science discussion. It 





Distinctive Stationery 


200 Sheets Note P 
$1 100 | nce ay og Match $1 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service, Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches. with name and address 
printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 


remittances accompany order. Please write 


name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 





would probably be advisable to have a few 
copies of current magazines in each social 
science room in addition to those on file 
in the school library. In some cases the 
home of the pupil will be equipped with 
one or more of the magazines suggested, but 
in the main it will be necessary for the 
school to introduce the pupil to the best 
magazines. 

The following list of magazines is sugges- 
tive. Such a list needs adaptation to fit 
the reading ability of the pupils under 
consideration: 

Current History (monthly), grades seven, eight 
and nine popular magazine of current events in 
general. 

Literary Digest (weekly), grade nine. 

A digest of articles from American and foreign 
newspapers, periodicals, and books. Attempts to 
present all sides of a question. Good cartoons. 

Mentor (monthly), grades seven and eight. A 
magazine of the scrap-book type: Profusely 
illustrated. Special numbers devoted to single or 
closely related topics. 

National Geographic (monthly), grade seven. 
Elaborately illustrated. Accurate but as_non- 
technical as its field permits. Unusually interesting. 

Outlook (weekly), grade nine. One of the oldest 
and best known current events weeklies. Main- 
tains an ethical emphasis. 

Reviews of Reviews (monthly), grades eight and 
nine. Original articles, and extracts and digests 
from current international periodicals. Wide in 
scope. 

Time (weekly), grade nine. A news summary of 
various fields, such as national affairs, foreign news, 
andsoforth. Specific items brief. 


Travel (monthly), grade seven. Popular, well- 
illustrated articles on geography and the life and 
cutsoms of known regions of the world. Less 
scientific than the National Geographic. 


World's Work (monthly), grades eight and nine. 
Authoritative and interesting discussions of current 
events and current tendencies, social, political, 
and industrial. 
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PLIES is at your disposal. 


311-13 W. Main St. 





Last Minute Equipment When 
YOU NEED IT 


Our ample stock of PUPILS’ DESKS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, 
CHAIRS, BLACKBOARDS, CRAYONS and SCHOOL SUP- 


Eliminate delays and worries—-WIRE OR TELEPHONE YOUR 
FILL-IN ORDERS TO US AT OUR EXPENSE—SHIPMENT 
WILL BE MADE THE DAY YOUR ORDER IS RECEIVED 


Trucking facilities from Louisville to most 

points in Kentucky insure a one-day service | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


BUY IN KENTUCKY—Money spent elsewhere doesn’t 


pay your school taxes 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


‘“‘Everything for the School” 


Louisville, Kentucky 

















OUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Next to the State Association the Na- 
tional Education Association is the teacher’s 
best friend. It is for the teacher what the 
American Bar Association is for the lawyer 
and what the American Medical Association 
is for the physician. Organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1857 with 43 members it has 
become the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the world. Last year it had 
205,681 members—nearly one-fourth of 
the teachers of the nation. The purposes 
of the Association as set forth in its 
charter are ‘‘To Elevate the Character, 
and to Advance the Interests of the Pro- 
fession of Teaching, and to Promote the 
Cause of Education in the United States.” 


In its promotion of these goals the 
Association is rendering valiant service to 
the profession and to the nation. Follow- 
ing are some of the specific objectives for 
which the Association is working: 


a. Better salaries for trained teachers. 

b. Higher certification requirements for 
entrance to the profession. 

c. Effective tenure laws for teachers of 
proved ability. 


d. Adequate retirement allowances for 
teachers who have given their best days 
to the cause. 

e. Sabbatical leave for teachers who have 
rendered faithful, consecutive service. 

f. A dynamic interpretation of the work 
of the schools. 

g. An equal educational opportunity for 
every child. 

h. Larger financial support for educa- 
tional activities. 

Through membership in the Association, 
the individual teacher enjoys the privilege 
of having a personal part in this admirable 
program of progress. The Association 
takes pride in the fact that 125,000 of its 
members are classroom teachers and that 
these teachers are working hand in hand 
with the executive of the educational 
systems of the country, seeking solutions 
for the many problems with which the 
profession and the nation are confronted. 

Through membership in the Association 
the individual receives and renders service. 
The services which she receives are direct 
and indirect. As a direct service THE 
JouRNAL of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation—a publication of outstanding pro- 
fessional value—is sent to every member 
the first of each month during the school 
year. Every member may also secure 
from the Research Division of the Associa- 
tion expert information and selected bibliog- 
raphies on salary schedules, retirement 
systems, tenure regulations, sabbatical 
leave, modern’ curricula, progressive 
methods, administration, supervision, 
school buildings and educational legislation. 
She also enjoys the privilege of attending 
the conventions of the Association. 

The indirect services which every teacher 
receives from the Association are beyond 
calculation. They include the cumulative 
benefits of generations of able leaders who 
have put their lives into the Association— 
who have led in inspiration, in planning, 
in influence. They include the benefits 
which accrue from the program of teacher 
welfare projects which the Association 
sponsors, the public demand for better 
education which the Association stimulates 
through its conventions, radios, American 
Education Week programs, and its pub- 
lications. 


It was Abraham Lincoln who said, 
“Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed. Consequently 
he who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions.”” We are living in an age of 
organization. Leaders in politics, busi- 
ness, and industry have found that in 
unity there is strength and in organization 
lies multiplied power. Group action is the 
only procedure which can secure certain 
progress in this age of organization. The 
voice of the individual is weak. He can 
make himself heard only through his group. 


Last year 1,428 teachers in Kentucky 
were members of the National Association. 
That gave our State thirty-second place 
among the states of the Union ranked on 
the basis of National Education Associa- 
tion membership. Ranked on the basis 
of the per cent of Kentucky teachers who 
were members we stood fortieth; eight per 
cent of our teachers were members in 1929. 
It is interesting to compare our State with 
other states and localities but it is more fun 
to beat our own record both in per cent and 
in actual number of persons who are 
National Education Association members. 


The sure way to do this is for every one who 
reads this to become a member and invite 
his teacher friends to be members. Will 
you help? Membership records are barom- 
eters of professional spirit. Let us 
achieve a higher record for 1930, 1931. 





OUR EDUCATIONAL PREDICAMENT 


The development of education in the past 
few decades is one of the phenomena of the 
times. This development has gone hand 
in hand with our social and economic 
development. There is an_ increasing 
demand for skilled labor. The growth in 
our economic resources is reflected in the 
desire for education beyond the bare 
utilities. With the increasing social power 
of industry and commerce has come a 
corresponding need for education to pre- 
pare for “‘citizenship,’’ for membership in 
the group. 


Industry and citizenship are now so 
interwoven that we can no longer separate 
them in our educational program. But 
the changes in our social and moral stand- 
ards have been so rapid that we have 
become uncertain. We must train for 
citizenship, but we do not know how. This 
is our educational predicament. 


Our faith in education is stronger than 
ever. In spite of our uncertainty in the 
matter of citizenship, we hold to the faith 
that the intelligence of the common man 
can be improved to the point where it is 
worthy of trust. If education is to keep 
step with the changing needs of the times, 
it must shift its emphasis more and more 
towards the cultivation of independent 
thinking. This is a departure from tradi- 
tional practice, and it is also out of line 
with some of the newer movements in 
education. We do not achieve this end if 
we place too much stress on practical con- 
siderations or if we leave too much to the 
initiative of the pupil. The power of 
independent thinking is the educational 
equivalent of our belief in democracy.— 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio Staie University. 


Let our schools teach the nobility of 
labor and the beauty of human service, but 
the superstitions of ages past—never!— 
Peter Cooper. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, PRO AND CON 
By Henry P. DovuGLas 
“Psychology saved my life.’ 
“Psychology is worthless.”’ 


These statements represent the strong 
opinions held by two individuals and also 
the spirit of antagonism that existed 
between these two. Allow me to introduce 
these individuals and describe the setting 
where this disagreement took place. 

The lady who said, ‘“‘Psychology saved 
my life,’’ was a graduate of a mid-western 
university, receiving, at the time of her 
graduation, the highest honors ever con- 
ferred upon a lady of that institution. 
The lady was, by profession, a worker 
among young women. She was young and 
pretty, and had a marvelous mind—but 
she had overtaxed herself and in con- 
sequence suffered a severe nervous re- 
action. At the time of this discussion 
she was in a rather small town in Ohio 
recuperating. 

The young man who stated, “‘psvchol- 
ogy is worthless,’’ was a graduate of four 
schools of higher learning. He was a 


teacher, writer and lecturer by profession. 
The young man had sat under some of the 
leading psychologists in the United States. 

These two young people met while the 
young man was visiting friends in the town 
where the young lady was recuperating 


from her illness. The two were brought 
together at the home of these friends. 
Upon meeting, it was soon seen that the 
two agreed on nothing—unless it was that 
each personally liked and respected the 
other. 


After dinner the two fell to discussing 
psychology and it was at the opening of 
this discussion that the strong statements, 
given above, were made. 


The young lady’s discourse proceeded 
as follows: ‘‘Psychology saved my life; 
that is the reason I think it is so important. 
You see, it was like this; if there never had 
been such a study as psychology I would 
not be here tonight. My doctor wasa great 
psychologist and noted brain specialist. 
It was his study of psychology that pre- 
pared him to understand and treat my case. 
I did not see much happiness as I looked 
ahead into my life; I didn’t even care about 
living any longer. My doctor finally 
brought me to the place that I could under- 


stand and would be reasonable, then he 
explained things to me. He said that in 
my work I thought only of Kate, the ‘Y’ 
secretary. When parties were given Kate 
the secretary always attended and not Kate 
the human. being. It was Kate the secre- 
tary who went on dates, as a chaperon, and 
the same person who took charge of the 
summer camps. Kate the secretary was 
all that seemed important while Kate the 
human being was so neglected that she 
soon gave way. He told me that from now 
on I would have to live for Kate the human 
being if I meant to live at all. Kate the 
human being is going to have to attend 
parties, she is going to have to go on dates 
for herself and be happy instead of always 
trying to make others happy. Now you 
see,’’ concluded Kate, ‘‘why I think psycho- 
logy is so important.” 


The young man had remained silent 
during this narration but now he spoke. 
Being an educator his reply dealt with 
psychology as he knew it in the field of 
education. 


“What you have said concerning your 
doctor and his psychology raises the worth 
of psychology in my mind for he shows a 
good deal of common sense along with his 
knowledge. The thing that I do not like 
about most psychologists is that they claim 
to be so scientific and psychological and 
forget that they are human and need to use 
common sense along with their knowledge. 
I know of many cases where mothers have 
taken their children to school psychol- 
ogists to have them examined for this, 
that, and the other thing. These psychol- 
ogists or psychiatrists, as they call them- 
selves, examine the cases and then sup- 
posedly give the cause of the disturbance 
and its remedy. Most of the psychiatrists 
I have known are unmarried and never 
have had to deal with children outside of 
school and in their study of them. What 
do such people know about children or what 
brought on certain habits? It is purely 
theory with them while with the mothers 
itis actual experience. Here is an example: 
A mother took her five-year-old boy to the 
psychiatrist of one of the large private 
schools in New York City. She did so 
because the boy persisted in sucking his 
thumb and the teacher insisted that the 
matter be looked into by the school 
psychiatrist. The psychiatrist made a 
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careful examination of the child’s life up 
to that time and gave the startling state- 
ment that the trouble was caused by the 
mother spanking the child when it was two 
years old, for wetting the bed. The spank- 
ing caused the child to be nervous and 
therefore it sucked its thumb, said the 
psychiatrist. 


“TI claim that such psychology is nonsen- 
sical and useless—worse than _ useless, 
because it often makes a mother feel that 
she has done something quite wrong, when 
in reality she usually does what is right. 
It seems to me that nearly all psychologists 
use some pet theory to prove all cases. 
Also they try to use so much theory that 
they forget to use a little common sense, 
which would tell them that some of the 
things they state are far stretched to say 
the least. 


“Another reason that I am so against 
psychology is, that psychology is supposed 
to aid us in teaching—but it does not seem 
to do so. We study psychology for years 
or until we are supposed to know just what 
to do and how to do it when we become 
teachers. We supposedly know how chil- 
dren will act and react, how they learn 
and how they put into practice what they 
learn. When we do get into teaching we 
find that we know practically nothing 
about it. We also find that every child 
acts, reacts, learns and practices what he 
learns in a different way. The trouble 
is that we were taught psychology which 
applies only once in a while, whereas we 
should have been taught some common 
sense that would stand us in good stead in 
any situation.” 


Kate broke in with the question, ‘“‘Isn’t 
this common sense, as you call it, really a 
form of psychology? You deal with 
pupils’ minds, their actions and their re- 
actions, but you make no special rules, 
being satisfied to deal with each case as it 
comes up. In reality you are psychologiz- 
ing just as the others do.”’ 


“‘Well, if you call common sense psychol- 
ogy, then why do not all of these teacher- 
training institutions give us some courses 
in it rather than so much theory that is not 
practical but which they call psychology? 
I have studied psychology in many insti- 
tutions and I have seldom heard anything 
about good judgment in a situation. 


Every reaction to them was the result of 
some stimulus and while they were looking 
for that stimulus probably the subject had 
reacted a dozen or a hundred times. In 
school all of these reactions must be dealt 
with rather than the cause for that one 
certain reaction first mentioned. What 
good would it do a teacher if he did know 
what caused every action and reaction 
during one day? These same _ causes 
would produce different reactions the next 
day anyway. The poet who wrote, ‘A 
boy’s will is a wind’s will’, knew more 
practical psychology than most of our 
so-called psychologists. 


“Another thing, in educational work the 
psychologists talk about ‘Intelligence 
Tests’ and claim all manner of things for 
them, even to stating that these tests give 
the pupils’ intelligence. In reality these 
tests give only the knowledge that the pupil 
has concerning the things mentioned in the 
test. For example, a friend of mine and I 
took just such a test in a large university 
in the East. He received the highest 
mark and I the next highest—but why did 
he receive the highest mark? As he told 
me afterward the reason was this, ‘I have 
given and graded that same test hundreds 
of times. I knew every question and 
answer in it.” I never had seen the test 
before, so of course I knew less about it. 
I claim the same thing is relatively true 
in all such tests—some pupils know more 
about the things asked, while many times 
others in the class have actually more 
intelligence. I don’t think you can meas- 
ure intelligence anyway for you can never 
find and measure all the multitude of 
things that make up intelligence. 


“‘Now you see why I do not think very 
highly of psychology or of psychologists.”’ 


Just then the two were interrupted by their 
hostess, ‘‘Goodness, what is this I hear? 
Psychology! That will never do. Psy- 
chology is on the ‘black list’ for this young 
lady. You two stop your arguing and 
come play bridge.”’ 

“Now isn’t that hard luck,” said the 
young man, “I leave in the morning and 
I doubt if I get back before you return to 
the East.”’ 


“Oh, well,” and Kate smiled as she said 
it, “I would think the same about psychol- 
ogy if we had argued all night.” 
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THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


The largest professional organization in 
the world closed its annual convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, with an estimated attend- 
ance of 15,000 educators on July 4, 1930. 
This was the seventy-third anniversary of 
the National Education Association. De- 
clared one of the most successful meetings 
of the organization, much credit was given 
Miss Ruth Pyrtle for the efficient manner 
in which the entire program was carried 
out. Planning a program that will engage 
the interest of various classes of the pro- 
fession, including superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors and classroom teachers, 
demands a grasp of educational problems 
likely to tax one’s resources, but the con- 
vention was declared an _ outstanding 
success in every way. 


Columbus left nothing undone for the 
pleasure and entertainment of its visitors. 








Wittis A. Sutton 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


. . . . Whowas elected president of the National 
Education Association at Columbus. Superin- 
tendent Sutton isa graduate of Emory University 
and a fost graduate of Vanderbilt and Columbia 
Universities. He was principal of the Fredonia, 
Ala., High School from 1903-1905: :astor of the 
Ashland, Ala., M. E. Church 1905-1908; principal 
Clay County High School 1908-1912; president of 
the North East Alabama Agricultura! College 1912 
-1913; professor of English, Technical High School, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1913-1915; and since 1921 has been 
superintendent of the Atlanta, Ga., schools. 


Even the ‘“‘weather-man”’ contributed his 
bit in providing a delightful and cool week 
for the meeting. Courtesy was evident on 
every hand, extending even to the airships, 
which carried delegates over the city in large 
numbers and thus gave to many their first 
ridein an airplane. A special feature of the 
entertainment committee first inaugurated 
by those responsible for the convention 
plans, this opportunity to view the city of 
Columbus from the air will long be re- 
membered pleasantly. 


The historical pageant of Ohio’s develop- 
ment and educational achievements was a 
brilliant and instructive affair. It empha- 
sized the contributions made to the cause 
of popular government and education in 
this country. More than a_ thousand 
persons participated in its program. 


Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga., was declared elected 
president of the Association for the year 
1930-1931. Dr. Sutton’s many friends 
greatly rejoiced in his election, accepting 
the opportunity to express appreciation 
of the splendid spirit indicated by Atlanta 
and Dr. Sutton, when the Association met 
in the Southern city last summer. 


Kentucky was officially represented by 
the following delegates: 


Bechtel, Charlotte (Teacher), 731 Barret Avenue, 
Louisville; Louisville Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Bertram, Anna L. (County Superintendent of 
Schools), Lewis County Schools, Vanceburg; Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


Caldwell, L. C. 
Schools), Boyd County Schools, 
Kentucky Education Association. 


(County Superintendent of 
Catlettsburg; 


Cooper, Homer E. (Dean), State Teachers College, 
Richmond; Kentucky Education Association. 


Dudley, C. E. (Superintendent of Schools), 
Henderson; Kentucky Education Association. 


Rhoads, McHenry (Teacher), University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 

Shultz, O. L. (County Superintendent of Schools), 
Ohio County Schools, Hartford; Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


Timmons, Katherine (Teacher), 3118 River Park 
Drive, Louisville; Louisville Classroom Teachers 
Association. 

Williams, R. E. (Secretary), Kentucky Education 


Association, 1317 Heyburn Building, Louisville; 
Kentucky Education Association. 





Membership in K. 


The following table indicates enrollment of mem- 
bers in the Kentucky Education Association by 
counties for the year 1929-1930: 


BRN Pics eek bie 111 LS er 68 
TAMER... << ss000 95 Lawrence........ 1 
“Anderson. ....... 60 | See 11 
4 ae 83 iS See 3 
6 138: - Siueteer............ 293 
PUBMED on cS sen se G2. TAWBncwscccawsne. OL 
ore Oe. 0 | 95 
PEMONE 6 ou sc -snc 58 Livingston....... 5 
"“Bourbon......... Oe Co re 154 
2) ee eee “ss (SC pa ae 49 
Lo See Bi. *“Madison:........-< 251 
"RTOCKEN «<=... 69 Magoffin......... 4 
Breathitt........ i | [Cr 92 
*Breckinridge..... 126 *Marshall......... 106 
ooh a 5 | JTS 0 
Oe ees | a 97 
“camawell.............. 09 *Mictcracken...... 252 
calloway...-.... 76 4“NeCreary........: Tf 
ev Co ne 240 *McLean......... 77 
3 fe a5 “Meade........... 63 
© cc: | ee 55 Menifee......... 3 
CA rer Ba: “FOE. os sc soe 112 
CS ere 5 *Moetcalle.......... 66 
“Suwstian......... 156 Monroe......... 44 
lark:........... 6% “Montpomery..... 74 
CT ee 7 SlCr 14 
CUS eee 32 — eire ete 191 
ge. 95 SRMEIBO: coon css a BOD 
*Cumberland...... 57  *Nicholas......... 55 
2 eee aie: Ce 174 
*Edmonson....... 74 «©“"Oldham........... 58 
US See ere OR > eer 77 
PEt eas, AOD. TABIIBIPN sos 604.0-<.. 51 
*Fay ae 454 Pendleton........ 25 
See 5 *Perry. erry >| 
1 Cg etna a 39 
"Prankdin. ........ 126 Oo | ee 5 
PRO es cwc ass ais ies i aime 2 | 
ceo 29 *Robertson....... 25 
Oe 9 Rockcastle.:..... 7 
2) ae reer 71 Ol) ee 47 
PAGTAWES .c.6 200 s0 2OD i=. | 8 
MASTAYOON'.........0% Je Cc: ee 104 
ORME on coos Ses 1G enelioy........... as 
STSCRUP.......... «.. i Vimeo. <6 2. 67 
JSC ee Se oo 48 
PRSENNOOD, oe oe 155 BOSIOl.cwcccexas OD 
Se ic Cee ear 51 
fi ie 62 
i aes 117 fC 42 
*Henderson....... 171 “Cy ee eer 107 
4 | lees i 333 
Hickman........ 7 *Washington...... 88 
*Hopkins......... 224 SE ee 10 
OSS ee i 123 
*Jefferson 1560 LL ee 60 
*Jessamine........ 78 [VoL See 8 
DIR ie ooo wb 50 *Woodford........ 71 
Lo ae 296 Outstate. ........ 11 
SS ee 20 a 
Sees hss Lig 126 TOTAG. ccccn 12,107 
| ee eee 53 


*Indicates counties enrolling 100% 


EK. A. by Counties 


The following 


indicates the 


enrollment by 


counties in each Congressional District for the year 


1929-1930: 

First District— 
Sl 
Caldwell....... 99 
Calloway ...... 76 
> US 45 
Crittenden..... 75 
PaU0OR.......6 89 
Graves........ 226 
Hickman...... 7 
ROIS icine cn 49 
Livingston..... 5 


Marshall....... 106 
McCracken.... 252 
cl ae eee, 7 





Potal...cs.... 2474 


SEconD DIsTRICT— 
Christian...... 156 


Waviess......... 298 
Hancock....... Be 


Henderson..... 171 
Hopkins....... 224 
Melean......... 77 
UC eee 107 
Webster....... 123 





Total........ 1168 


THIRD DistTRICT— 





eae 95 
Se 138 
La 99 
Edmonson..... 74 
Ce 154 
Metcalfe....... 66 
Muhlenburg ... 191 
Simpson ......... 67 
‘Uc. en sy | 
Wwarren........ S35 

Sotal....... 1268 


Fourtu District— 
Breckinridge... 126 
UC 61 


Grayson....... 124 
Green......... 16 
Rlandin....2...... 155 
CES Sa eae 117 
Eo eer 53 
Marion......... 92 
LS ee 63 
Nelson........ 108 
OU eee 174 
CEC nr 35 


Washington.... 88 





Coo es 


FirtH DistrRict— 


Jefferson....... 1560 


S1xtH DistrictT— 


WRC see 58 
Campbell...... 240 
KSAPRON. osm ce.ns 55 
Gallatin. «<...<. 29 
RTANN Ea cstv «aa 71 
MKenton........ 296 
Pendleton...... 25 
Trimble. «<<... 42 





DOA ccsccxs O16 


SEVENTH DISTRICT— 
1 


Fayette........ 454 
Praakin....... 126 





BACOEG oa sc s o's 96 
ae errr 11 
Oldham 58 
Owen.. 77 
Powell 5 
SOGUE ss... ks aes 104 
Woodford...... 71 

sc) i:) eae 1212 


EIGHTH DISTRICT— 
PONE cacccsces Lee 


Anderson’........ 60 
BOW. cicccc ase 81 
Co eae 5 
Garrard... 6.0 6: 9 
Jessamine...... 78 
LANCION..... «. < .« 95 
Madison....... 251 
Mercer........ 112 
S) 0 ean 113 
Spencer........ 48 


SOA. .c4s5<. 963 


Nintu DistrictT— 


Bracken....... 69 
BOG ie «acc 269 
BST ey ele waste 62 
Carter. 24 
Elliott ae 60 
Pirming........ 48 
Greentip......... i 
Harrison........... 96 
DS eee 91 
Lawrence........ 10 
PAASOR so .a.4.s000 97 
Menifee....... 3 
Morgan... 54. 14 
Nicholas........ 55 
Robertson..... 25 
BOWAN. . 6656. 47 


Wolfe ...4ss2ss0 8 
Montgomery... 74 
Breathitt...... 3 


Total......<<« 1062 
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TenTH DistRICT— ELEVENTH DiIstT., Cont. 


5.10: ree 8 CHBEONE acca as 32 
NACKSON. 5.3555. + Cumberland.... 57 
Johnson... ...- 50 Harlan. «oo... 96 
iC) oe 20 Kinet. ...cc0.r8, 126 
Percher. 2.0% “19S WEBS ae ies 3 
Margin... 55.2% 0 LAURELS os esses 68 
Magoffin....... 4 McCreary..... 70 
Owsley... 0... (Sh Monroe. ........... 44 
|e ee 39 Palaska\.... <<: 251 
PEW ccieass sw een Russell. ....... 8 
—— Rockcastle..... if 

ROtali 2. ss eia! O90 Wayne........ 10 
ELEVENTH DistRICT— Whitley....... 60 
Bee gern orgies 232 — 
.C, .), 2eaeee e 7 POtAb s45ic:00 LOVE 


ENROLLMENT BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS 


The following table shows the enrollment by 
Congressional Districts giving the rank of each for 
the year 1929-1930: 


(DL Gt) gee ee 1560. Bighthiw.... 6.2. 963 
ce 1268: (SIREN sain loans. 816 
Powrth..<.....6. 1B) aS ic: 590 
SEVERE 6 6 cnecscieies 1212 —-— 
Raretsdas ces io hes 1174 Total........12096 
IOCGNG wis 5 hloea's 1168 Outstate..... 11 
Bleyenth........ 1071 —-— 
STEN Ue eee 1062 12107 


‘“‘AROUND THE CORNER” 


Around the corner I have a friend, 
In this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on; 
And ’ere I know it, a year has gone 
And I never see my old friend’s face, 
For life is a swift and terrible race. 


He knows I like-him just as well 
As in the days when I rang his bell 
And he rang mine. 

We were younger then; 

And now we are busy, tired men— 
Tired with playing a foolish game; 
Tired with trying to make a name. 


“Tomorrow,” I say, ‘I'll call on Jim, 

Just to show I’m thinking of him.” 

But tomorrow comes and tomorrow goes, 
And the distance between us grows and grows, 
Around the corner! yet miles away— 
“‘Here’s a telegram, sir,” 

‘* Jim died today!” 


THE PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR 
GRADING ON THE AMERICAN 
HANDWRITING SCALE 


By Pau V. WEstT, Pu. D. 


ConTENTs: A Guide for Practice 
Grading (8 pp.); seven sets of Handwriting 
Specimens (40 for each grade, grades 2 to 
8); fourtéen Record Blanks (one for each 
grade, on both the seven-and fifteen-step 
scale); one key to Standard Ratings (seven- 
step scale); one Key to Standard Ratings 
(fifteen-step scale). The A. N. Palmer 
Company. 


When the American Handwriting Scale 
was first published in November, 1929, it 
was promised by the author that further 
research would render the scale more 
adaptable for use by the grade teacher and 
would clarify various points which of 
necessity required additional work. This 
secondary research began at once, some of 
the data procured while the scale was in 
process of preparation having been utilized. 
Forty of the fifty samples which had previ- 
ously been graded for quality by about 
one hundred and thirty experts for each 
grade were sent to thirty-five supervisors 
who rated them for quality on the American 
Handwriting Scale—giving ratings on both 
the seven-and fifteen-step scale. The 
average scores are the standard ratings for 
the handwriting samples. 


The publication of the Practice Material 
is especially noteworthy because it repre- 
sents the first attempt by a handwriting 
specialist to overcome the subjectivity of 
the quality grading process and to enable 
teachers to determine objectively whether 
they are inclined to grade too high or too 
low; or to grade higher or lower on a second 
rating; or at different times. All those who 
are to rate specimens on the American 
handwriting scale will be benefited by a 
study of this material. Classroom teachers, 
special teachers and supervisors of hand- 
writing, directors and assistants in bureaus 
of research; any who conduct experimental 
investigations in handwriting, members of 
classes in educational tests and measure- 
ments in colleges and normal schools, and 
those who are making a special study of 
methods in handwriting instruction are 
thus given an opportunity to study the 
technique of grading. 


Book Reviews 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS, By CALVIN 
C, Bisnop. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, New York, 1930; 317 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

The purpose of this book is to explain 
graphically and with simple mathematics 
the fundamental principles of alternating 
currents theory, circuits and apparatus. 
The book is intended for technical and 
vocational students, engineering students 
and others who are familiar with direct- 
current theory but find themselves called 
upon to become familiar with alternating- 
current theory and apparatus. 


READINGS IN COMMUNITY LIFE, 
By Howarp C. Hitt. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 640 
pages. Price $1.80. 


The growing demand for concrete, 
dynamic materials to enrich the teaching 
of the social sciences should make this new 
book welcome. It contains a large collec- 
tion of readings, carefully chosen to sup- 
plement the usual textbook work in civics 
and community life. The selections are of 
three main kinds, imaginative, informa- 
tional and interpretative. They include 
extracts from authoritative articles, and 
from important documents, and_ short 
stories and poems. 


MILLINERY PROCESSES, By Car- 
Lotta M. Brown. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohjo, 1930; 
187 pages. Price $1.60. 


In this book the author discusses the 
fundamental processes of hat construction 
rather the construction of hats of any 
definite period, thus making “Millinery 
Processes’’ a textbook of permanence in 
spite of changing styles. Each phase of 
hat-making is listed alphabetically. This 
encyclopedic arrangement enables the 
teacher to plan the lesson sequence accord- 
ing to the seasons and the particular needs 
of her classes, and helps the students to 
locate subject matter when solving prob- 
lems. A chapter on the “Selection of 


Hats” is one of the unique features of this 





book. Teachers will find that each phase 
has been given thorough treatment and 
each process has been carefully illustrated 
by sketches and photographs. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, By J. C. 
TRESSLER. Published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, Chicago, 1930. 

Courses One, Two, Three and Four of 
English in Action are practical high-school 
composition tests designed to stimulate 
and help pupils to write and speak good 
English. Each book is planned to cover a 
year’s work. Each book is filled with 
interesting, helpful material. These books 
should be popular with both teachers and 
pupils. 


MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
FOR GRADES FIFTH, SIXTH 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH, By FLorENcE 
I. OTIs AND JEAN M. Witson. Published 
by Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1929. Price 24 cents each. 


These are workbooks for the grades 
indicated, and are planned to supplement 
any text that may be in use. An effort 
has been made to stress the fundamentals 
in correct English. 


READINGS IN VOCATIONAL LIFE, 
By Howarp C. Hii. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1930; 634 pages. 


This book was written to provide 
material dealing with occupations for 
teachers, supervisors and administrators 
concerned with vocational guidance and 
vocational education. The information 
in the volume is of three main types; 
informational, interpretative and imagina- 
tive. The various chapters also contain 
essays of an ethical and_ inspirational 
character which add to the value of the 
book. The vocational needs and interests 
of young people can be better served 
through the use of this book. 
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that go back 50 years, take 
25 years off of teaching progress 


IX the old days of school benches and poorly 
equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as muchthe scholar 
as the teacher and the school .. . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods... despite the new teaching develop- 
ments such as correhative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
education, pupils still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 

Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
used in prosperous 
communities. Such 
seating may as well 
go back 50 years— 
for prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
velopment of 
school seating 
was at a stand- 
still. And while 
these seats may be 
good enough to sit 
upon... they are a 


American Universal Movable 
Desk Number 134 


—only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 








decided handicap 
aad deterrent tothe 


> by writing for 
sthogl catalog Nou. 260 


311 West Main Street 


mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors—17!4 inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
educators sending in 
the coupon. Also on 
special request, 15 
authoritative book- 
lets on schoolroom 

De posture and seating. 
| a Is The coupon is for 
‘ST ERECT. oie your convenience. 
= = ’ Please use it, 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
DONT SLUMP DOWN 


ede ICON Coty 














MERICAD » 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 











Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
: Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


i Name 





j Address. ssssssscescesssssnesecscecssscccseacnnaaees r 


f PONE wien an gnsinnvacandsavavessssdgesetevesbukenues 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal or Teacher) 




















American Seating Company 


State Distributors 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography 
Chemistry and Physics 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 
Give your name, school position and subject 


Ask for Bulletin No. 200 describing Lunt and Haley Equip- 
ment Units for General Science. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
460 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO U.S. A. 
Mention this journal 














LATIN—TWO YEARS, By CLyDE R. 
JeEFFoRDs. Published by Globe Book 
Company, New York; 150 pages. 

This book contains in condensed and 
classified form the essentials of first-year 
and second-year Latin in secondary 
schools. It follows the recommendations 
of the Classical Investigation and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
A collection of standardized examinations 
furnishes material for syntax study and 
review. 


WHEN I WRITE A THEME, By 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS AND JAMES 
CLoyD Bowman. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 255 
pages. Price $0.80. 


This is a new workbook in pad form 
with detachable sheets to supplement any 
textbook for junior high school English. 
It is based on the principle that we can 
best learn to write just as we learn to play 
a new game, first, by watching others do 
it; then, by trying to imitate them with the 
help of a competent coach. The ninety- 
six lessons cover outlines, telling a story, 
description, games of fancy, explaining 
things, letter-writing, reports on books 
and verse. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, By 
WARREN L. SrTARKEY. Published by 
Globe Book Company, New York, 1929; 
148 pages. Price $0.68. 


The book covers a complete and thorough 
treatment of topics meeting the require- 
ments of secondary and business schools. 
One of the good features of the book is 
specimen achievement tests given at the 
end of the book. 





NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, By 
WALLACE C. ATWOOD AND HELEN G, 
Tuomas. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, 1930. 


“Nations Beyond the Seas,”’ is the third 
book of a new series of geographies on the 
single-cycle plan. The first book, ‘‘Home 
Life in Far-Away Lands,” and the second 
book, ‘“‘The Americas,” have been re- 
viewed in the JOURNAL. One of the inter- 
esting features of this last volume is its 
treatment of the possessions of the 
European nations in close association with 
the home countries. The book is sound 
pedagogically and geographically. 

CHEMISTRY FOR TODAY, By Wr- 
LIAM McPHERSON, WILLIAM EDWARDS 
HENDERSON, A ND GEORGE WINEGAR 
FowLer. Published by Ginn & Company, 
1930; 588 pages. Price $1.80. 

Here is a new and interesting textbook in 
chemistry. The introductory chapter is 
the story of alchemy, the story about where 
the science of chemistry came from and 
how young it is. The other forty-three 
chapters are filled with content, are inter- 
estingly illustrated and are well written. 
At the close of each chapter will be found 
a summary in question form, a list of 
thought questions, and additional work 
for honor students. 

FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION, By F. THEODORE STRUCK. 
Published by John Wiley and Sons, New 
York, 1930; 492 pages. Price $3.00. 

Doctor Struck has given to education a 
valuable new book. Foundations of Indus- 
trial Education tells the story of the 
development of industrial education in an 
interesting way. This book will be found 
useful as a text in industrial teacher-training 
classes both for pre-service and in-service 
groups. 

MY SEAT WORK, By Atice B. LE 
FEVER AND Mary L. HALL. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1920. Price $0.48. ' 

The exercises in this book are mainly 
silent reading lessons. It consists of sixty 
exercises and their work sheets, which are 
to be detached as needed. The book 
furnishes good types of practice work and 
tests, keeps the child’s seat work in perma- 
nent form, and provides the teacher with a 
means of checking individual progress 


and needs of each child in the group. 
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Report of Audit 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
For THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
June 30, 1930 


Louisville, Kentucky, July 7, 1930 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky: 
GENTLEMEN: 
Pursuant to agreement, we have completed a detailed audit of the books and records 
of the Kentucky Education Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 


ScoPE OF AUDIT— 


The audit was unrestricted, and included a verification of the income and expenses, 
and of the cash receipts and disbursements, for the year July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, 
and a verification of the financial condition of the Association as of June 30, 1930. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION— 

The strong financial condition of the Association is reflected on the Balance Sheet 
which is submitted as a part of this report. 

During the year under review the Association increased its investment in bonds and 
preferred stocks from $14,280.00 to $19,280.00. 

The net worth of the Association increased from $17,701.30, as of June 30, 1929, to 
$22,957.17 as of June 30, 1930. 


INCOME AND EXxPENSES— 
Income for the year ended June 30, 1930, exceeded expenses by $5,255.87, as shown 
by the Statement of Income and Expense which is submitted as a part of this report. 
The expenses of the 1930 convention were $316.80 in excess of the revenue from 
convention activities. In this, as in the several preceding conventions, the rental of 
exhibition booths has made the annual convention practically a self-sustaining affair. 
The Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL was printed and distributed to your membership at a 
cost somewhat less than the 50c per member, which is charged as follows: 








Revenue provided from charge of 50c each to membership............ $ 6,441.54 
Revenue from sales of advertising space............:....0-e ee eee eee 4 300.43 
SOE COE eT eT Pee eee eee Te ee $10,741.97 
Expense of compiling, printing, and mailing.....................-4. 10,207.69 
Excess of JOURNAL Revenue over JOURNAL Expense............. S 534.28 


Books AND RECORDS— 


The books and records were found to be accurately, clearly, and neatly kept, and 
were in exact balance throughout. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
BALANCE SHEET 
JuNE 30, 1930 





: , N 
CAsH AND AssETs READILY CONVERTIBLE INTO CASH— a 
CSET EN LEER peeaet ces ERR eS eo eC $ 9,462.11 
(General fund on deposit with the Citizens Union Fourth 
Street Bank, subject to the joint signatures of the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer) 
Working Fund......... OE ETRE TOE NORTE PET Te TT 2 ,000. 00 
(On deposit with the Citizens Union Fourth Street Bank, 
subject to the signature cf the Secretary-Treasurer) 
ee 19 280.00 
(These securities are in a safety deposit box at the Citizens 
Union Fourth Street Bank, Louisville, Ky.) 
50 shares Louisville Gas & Electric Comtany 6% 
er ee eT ee Oe en ree $ 5,260.00 
$2,000 Paducah Water Company 5% bonds...... 1,930.00 
50 shares Kentucky Utilities Company 6% 
SE rr ree ee ee aera 5,090.00 
$5,000 Louisville Title Company 5% bonds... 5,000.00 
$2,000 Illinois Power Company 5% bonds.... 2,000.00 
| a ren $19,280.00 
Ex 
I es acy whee ks aa Vas we wa Ked 736.11 
(Various amounts due the Kentucky Education Association.) 
I 5.8 66 6s Fhe Sk Nas Win sie dieleden asd RAD aR 163.50 
(Six months note for membership fees.) 
RG ate es Sig ax sew wa aahv's we ws ele 153.17 
(Bond interest accrued but not due.) 
EQUIPMENT AND FIXTURES— 
Cost of Furniture and Fixtures................ $ 1,236.32 
Less, allowance for depreciation at the rate of 10% 
a ee re ees ehawes teeta sen 479.52 
Estimated Present Value of Furniture and Fixtures.......... $ 756.80 
ee ee ee eee eee 207.23 
(For use in addressing the Kentucky School Journal) 
BE 8 nn eae ee 964.03 
ey eet oleh rey cee ade ed ale OR RR KRROK EROS $32,758.92 
Deduct— 
5s ho nik kee eh we Renew eee 9,801.75 


(Represents the equity in the assets of the members of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association whose memberships are ‘‘paid in advance’’ as of 
June 30, 1930.) 








pamece—Net Worth, Jame 30, 1950....... . «2... occ cece ec cnaeens $22 ,957.17 


(This is ‘what the Association ts worth’. It is the excess of 
the assets over unearned membershtp fees.) 
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EXHIBIT 2 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Jury 1, 1929, To JuNE 30, 1930 
INCOME— 


One Dollar for Membership and Fifty Cents for KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL Subscription per Member per Year, 


Plus Twenty-five Dollars Each for Life Memberships ................ $19 ,324 
Revenue from Advertising in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
i 08 oe Rita ri oh Io icieom t gs anh che Be iw ww $ 4,328.52 


ee 28.09 4,300. 


Income from the 1930 Annual Convention (consisting of booth 
rental, program advertising, contributions for speakers, 





eg 4,406. 
Donation from the Louisville Retail Merchants Association............ 500. 
Donation of Louisville Convention and Publicity League.............. 500. 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned......... 997. 
inberest om Average Dank Balance... . 4.200.060 csscceceseensecees 142. 
Total Income for the Year July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930............ $30,170. 
EXPENSES— 
eUaTYy GF SOCretary- TVCRRINOE 5 icac nds cee eeseeeneca $ 3,999.96 
Salary of Editor of the Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL....... 450.00 
Office Salaries, including Extra Help on KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
ee re ren ae ee eee 2,004.75 
Paid to Printer for Printing and Mailing the KENTUCKY 
I sie occa eras AeA ak Ded MRK AOS 8,168.53 
Postage of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL..............-. 534.47 
Clerical work by Printer on Mailing List.................. 113.66 
Cuts for Illustrations in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.... 129.39 
Cost of Addressograph Plates and Frames Used in Addressing 
te BOR WTUCEY SCMOOE FOURMAL.. «ooo. i ces he dedevns 398 . 39 
Miscellaneous Expense of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. . 251.25 
Rental of Hall, Amounts Paid Speakers, Printing and Other 
Expenses of the 1930 Convention...................... 4,722.80 
Se NT I BD ios 5 eae WN We wee cadwen ads sauess 838.18 
Cleese Statiomery amd TACOS... nck ccc eee sca saervees 369.63 
03 Oiece Supplies and Exmens®.... .... cscs ciccesesensvecses 78.19 
— SI ne BN gb ke at ald ew EAS 8 e «eae ¥ 235.19 
}.92 Audit and Accounting Expense... ... 6.66 c ccc ccc cscceces 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures..................-. 157.29 
15 DE GI TIE oe x cc ncn seeds casccasaseces 110.19 
ON GE TPOOOE. 5 oo Kuve kk cee sdsavecansenetenes 304.78 
Expenses of Legislative Committee.....................-. 421.87 
Expenses of Publicity Committee....................+--. 171.17 
— Expenses of Research Committee. ................0.0 0505 355.33 
mY i pn G5 SASS WAR CHE A RRA AA 275.51 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer.................-2-2 000% 271.64 
National Education Association Affiliation Dues........... 70.00 


Bronze Tablet Placed in Mammoth Cave................. 65.00 











63 


43 


92 
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Exuipit 2—Continued j 


ExPENSES—Continued 


Expenses of Dr. Jetton to Atlanta National Education 





AsocipiienkConwenliGl..... 66 secs cs osc tweed ngewe esses $ 64.46 

Expenses of Joint Director’s Meeting with Reading Circle. . 75.47 

EO OCT OO err errr eT 127.95 
Total Expenses for the Year July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930. $24 ,915.05 
Excess of Income over Expenses for Year July 1, 1929, —=——— 
Ser oe het ck eumiy a ee kaa ce Chee Re $ 5,255.87 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


I have made an unrestricted examination of the books and records of the Kentucky 
Education Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, and hereby certify that, 
in my opinion, all revenues are properly accounted for, and that the Statement of Income 
and Expense and the Balance Sheet submitted with and forming a part of this report 
correctly reflect the income and expenses for the year ended June 30, 1930, and the 
financial condition of your Association as of June 30, 1930, respectively. 


HARVEY CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 











